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Sewage Irrigation. 


YEWAGE IRRIGATION is 
progressing. The Vice- 
Chancellor is the great 
incentive. Town sewage 
pollutes a stream so as to 
cause nuisance injurious 
to trade, to occupation, 
or to health. The Court 
is applied to, and almost 
as a matter of course, 
the required injunction 
is granted. The town 
authorities then look 
about for means of escape. 
Something must be done 
to abate the nuisance. 
Chemical treatment has 
been tried on sewage at 
town after town, but only 
to prove a failure, and 
irrigation has to be re- 
sorted to. Chemistry has broken 
down at Leamington, at Chelten- 
ham, at Coventry, at North- 
ampton, at Halifax, and, indeed, at most 
other places where precipitation by 
chemicals has been tried; the singular 
feature in the case being that chemical 
treatment of town sewage, for the purposes of 
obtaining commercially paying results, and ren- 
dering the effluent water pure, has never been 
advocated by any chemist of reputation. Patents 
have been taken out by adventurers, and by 
honest enthusiasts, just as patents are taken out 
for many other impossible purposes,—perpetual 
motion, for instance;—and, no doubt, other 
persons will take out patents for similar pur- 
poses. Select committees at times receive very 
curious evidence on many questions,—all on 
oath. This in itself is a curious fact. Men of 
repute swear to the truth of their statements. 
A swears black is white; B swears that black is 
green, or something quite as contrary, and about 
which there ought not to be any difference, 
because demonstration proves that white is white 
and black is black, and not green. A civil 
engineer, a well-known chemist, and a Professor 
swore last session that chemical treatment of 
town sewage is the true remedy, and that irri- 
gation will swamp land, poison vegetation, pro- 
duce malaria, generate hydatids (tape-worms, 
&c.), and that, to sum up, the results of irrigation 
will be sickness and death in most horrible 
forms. The reply is, irrigation is as old as 
Civilisation. Sewage application to land (at 
Edinburgh) has gone on over some parts of the 
existing sewage-farm two centuries, and over 
the greater portion from sixty to thirty years. 
The sewage is black and stinking before it 
reaches the land. The carriers are large open 
ditches very foul, and volumes of this putrid 
Sewage in excess are flooded on to the surface 
without due care to prevent nuisance. Official 
and other inquiry has, however, shown that local 
disease has not been caused by emanations from 
this sewage-farm. Cows are stall-fed on the 
grass so grown; and the milk and the butter are 
both wholesome and abundant. In the hospi- 
tals of Edinburgh, no case of entozoa taint 
(though looked for) attributable to the sewage- 
farm has been recorded. What difference can 
there be betwixt solid town manure and liquid 
(sewage) manure? If there is danger in using 








liquid, there is similar danger in using solid 
manure ; as, if there be the ova of tape-worm in 
one, there will be in the other. But this bug- 
bear may be discarded. Sewage-farms will soon 
be as “plentiful as blackberries,” and, if people 
will only inspect those at Bedford and at Romford, 
they will see the crops of cabbages, mangolds, car- 
rots, turnips, and other garden produce are as fine 
as the prize specimens of the best agriculturists. 
But besides being fine (large), the vegetables are 
good—so much better in flavour than vegetables 
as ordinarily grown that they might be new 
specimens of a newer and finer sort. The money 
produce of an acre of sewage-farm varies from 
251. to 751. for crops of four and six months’ 
growth. Sewage farming is beneficial in several 
ways, as the land produces from ten to twenty 
times more produce, of a better quality, and 
finds profitable employment fur ten times the 
number of men on the land. The sewage of 
London, now wasted, and horribly polluting the 
Thames at Barking and Crossness, might be 
applied in irrigation over 30,000 acres of land on 
the margins of the river betwixt London and 
the sea, increasing the annual produce up to an 
equivalent of that obtainable now from 300,000 
acres, under ordinary farming, employing ten 
times a3 much labour, and producing milk, 
butter, and cheap market-garden vegetables of 
the finest sort, better than any now to be 
obtained at Covent Garden at any price. 
If Government aided the metropolitan parishes 
to purchase the requisite 30,000 acres of land, 
and laid it out for sewage irrigation by rooting 
up useless fences, levelling, deep draining, 
forming conduits and carriers, making roads and 
tramways, there need not be one able-bodied 
pauper on the relief-books of any London 
parish ; as any willing man can perform farm 
labour if fit to work at any occupation; and the 
work may be “ piece-work ;” not mere “ task- 
work,” but, as during the cotton famine, with 
distressed cotton operatives, “‘ work for wages.” 
Sewage-farm work would not be so complicated 








or so difficult as executing town improvements, 
such as sewering, draining, forming streets, 
paving, and such work. The increase of pau- 
perism in London is alarming, and the present 
course of Puor-law legislation is calculated to 
increase it. Improved workhouses and hospitals, 
vagrant wards, out-door relief and medical 
relief (though at present not to be done with- 
out), will draw up to the metropolis every 
tramp who can walk or find means to ride so far, 
until, wealthy as London is, the poor-rates will 
become intolerable. But the money cost will be 
the least evil. There will be such a mass of 
demoralisation as will become turbulent and 
unmanageable. Neglected poverty will avenge 
itself on the rest of the community. No people 
ever staved off rebellion by subsidising idle 
men; no nation ever saved itself from sub- 
jagation and ruin by purchasing the forbearance 
of surrounding barbarism; and if statesmanship 
cannot find a safer remedy for the growing want 
and misery in England without relying on the 
present form of Poor-Law legislation, the poor 
will overwhelm the rich, or deprive riches of 
their supposed contingent comfort. Trade- 
unions, Chartism, Fenianism, socialism, and in- 
fidelity thrive under purblind legislators. There 
may be ways to govern men so as to secure 
health, morality, comfort, and peace at home. 
But a compact with idleness, by any form of law 
(Poor-law), as amended, will not lessen vagrancy 
and pauperism. 

What has town sewage irrigation to do 
with this question? may be asked. Well, the 
reply is, a population of 12,000,000 living in 
towns produce sewage which pollutes the 
streams and rivers, but if applied to land, in 
irrigation, would increase the fuod prodace of 
200,000 acres to an equivalent of 2,000,000 
acres,and would also find employment for ten 
times as many men as are now working on the 





comparatively unproductive 200,000 acres. A 
a nation, we waste our wealth in many ways to 
produce nuisances; as in the sewage of towns, 
and in so-called “ waste products of manufac- 
tures,” chemistry shows that there is no waste 
product, if it is only treated as science indicates, 
and is pat to its proper uses. 








STRAY NOTES IN LANCASTER. 


THE first impression produced on the visitor 
to the county town of Lancashire is not very in- 
viting, nor giving any great promise of interest 
either architectural or picturesque, unless nar- 
row, irregular, devious streets, and various 
eccentricities of level and incline, may be held 
to constitute somewhat of the latter element. 
The houses thai line the streets are mostly defi- 
cient in picturesque or architectural effect, to 
an extent unusual in a town built on such an 
ancient site and with such a long history behind 
it as Lancaster: what there may once have' 
been in the way of domestic architecture having 
been evidently demolished, and rebuilt in the 
true builder’s style of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. A feature, however, peculiar 


‘to the district is to be noted, in the shape of an 


unusual style of doorway of the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century, specimens of which 
are in preservation here and there, and which 
appear like the last echoes of the faded Medi- 
soval style. One of these is to be seen in Bridge- 
row, a steep, narrow, crooked lane, said to havo 
been formerly the chief street of the town: the 
jamb mouldings of the doorway consist of a half- 
roll, a hollow, and a wave moulding, the whole 
resembling what one would generally accept as 
a late Rectilinear moulding; the form of the 
lintel (for it is not really an arch) is what would 
be a very flat ogee, but for a drop abont 1 ft. 
square in the centre, terminating in a double 
wave on the soffit ; the whole of the jamb mould- 
ings (about 14 in. girth), are mitred right 
round, following the outline of the door head. 
It is an odd-looking feature, and might be a 
puzzle as to the date, which, however, is cut on 
the square drop-stone mentioned, and fixes it to 
the early portion of the seventeenth century.* 
Lancaster is not, however, deficient in special 
objects of architectural interest, however unin- 
viting in its general aspect. The parish church, 
which stands at the highest part of the town, 
close to the castle, is a large building of very late 
Gothic date, lately restored internally by Mr. 
Paley, and presenting now a good and satisfactory 
interior with an expression of solidity without 
heaviness. The point of attraction, however, 
in the church, is the carved oak reredos, so 
used and styled now, but which is in fact of 
older date than any portion of the church, and 
possibly was brought from one of the dis- 
mantled north English abbeys, perhaps Furness. 
Whatever its origio, it is unquestionably one of 
the finest specimens of carved woodwork in 
England, as we have before now pointed out, 
and in itself well worth going out of the way 
to look at. There are eighteen divisions 
or bays, consisting of open tracery canopies, 
with pinnacles between, standing partly against 
the wall under the east window, and partly in 
two returns coming up to the altar-rail on the 
north and south aisles; the returns having also 
stalls with folding miserere seats. The tracery 
in each compartment is different in design, of 
late Decorated style, and showing some most 
curious combinations of form, and each canopy 
shows deep flat crocketing and finials of won- 
derful richness and elaboration of design, all 
varying throughout; the cusping of the ogee 
arches on the lower portion of each canopy is 
terminated on each cusp by a small head, not 
much more that 1 in. in diameter, carved with 
the minutest delicacy ; and the mouldings of the 
canopies and sub-arches are hollowed and under- 
cat to ‘a depth usually found only in stone 
moulding. Altogether this is a remarkable 
work, and especially so for the characteristic 
and thoroughly wooden treatment of the carved 
foliage. A large and in many respects fine 
organ, of the old school, and not in the best 
repair, occupies the west gallery (a pre-restora- 
tion feature) ; this it is now proposed to bring 
down into the church to get it nearer the choir 
at the east end. Let us hope that the church 
authorities do not meditate burying the instru- 
ment alive in an organ-chamber alongside of the 





* 1629, if we remember rightly; a heavy rain at the 
time was unpropitious to making written notes, 
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chancel, in the manner we have more than once 
protested against; its best position would be 
against the north side of the nave, to meet all 
demands. An offensively violent east window, 
by Wailes, of the “ gorjus” type recently de- 
scribed by a well-kuown correspondent, exhibits 
all the colours of the rainbow on the strongest 
possible scale; while a foil to this is exhibited in 
a perfectly harmless window of Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell; in the south aisle, which at all events steers 
clear of the sin of “ polychromy,” showing little 
but a variation of tertiary browns. The close 
contiguity of those two windows farnishes the 
most striking instance we have seen of the utter 
absurdity of permitting the unrestricted indul- 
gence of individual taste in stained glass in the 
same edifice. There might be arguments ad- 
duced in favour of the tone and style of either 
of the two windows mentioned, taken separately ; 
but that the same building should be lighted 
through windows designed in a totally different 
scale of colour, is ridiculous. The stained win- 
dows of a church, if not all by the same maker, 
should at least be designed with reference to 
each other and to the building, and be under 
the supervision either of the architect or of some 
competent designer, who should have the order- 
ing of the whole, so as to produce at least some 
approximation to chromatic harmony and unity 
of effect. Externally the church shows little for 
remark, but the view from the churchyard, 
flanked by the heavy square masses of the castle, 
is very fine; on one side, towards Morecambe 
Bay and the Westmoreland hills, and in the 
other direction across the lower portion of the 
town to the rising ground on tbe outskirts, 
against which the fine tower and spire of the 
Roman Catholic church rises, light against the 
hill and dark against the sky beyond. The 
general aspect of the too-famous castle is pretty 
well known; the entrance-gateway contains 
some transitional work in the way of groining 
and corbels, and in the large courtyard is a 
circular arch, in the wall of part of the building, 
said to be Roman, but which has certainly been 
cleaned and reset, from the appearance of the 
stone, and is, therefore, somewhat apocryphal. 
The main portion of the castle is the restoration 
or rebuilding of the late Mr. Harrison, of Chester, 
restorer also of Chester Castle: his work is neat 
and well executed, but decidedly tame in com- 
parison with the best of the older portions. 
Descending the hill, we shall find the Roman 
Catholic church before mentioned worth looking 
at, as a Capital specimen of good, sober, modern 
Gothic work, not showing anything very new 
in the treatment, but a very successful example 
of what it was probably intended to be, a 
reproduction of genuine Mediaval art. It is 
built of a fine, hard, light-coloured stone of the 
district, very pleasing in tint, and looking as if it 
would stand well. The loftyspireis a particularly 
fine one, all the more satisfactory in effect from 
the decided and almost visible entasis in the 
lines, which gives it a full, plump, and well- 
nourished appearance that would be felt even by 
those who do not know how it is produced. 
Internally the difficulty of producing a three- 
aisled church which shall be convenient for 
worshippers has been well met by the employ- 
ment of comparatively slight piers and a wide 
arcade; and there are some monuments and 
shrines in the church showing carving and bas- 
reliefs (chiefly alabaster) of considerable merit, 
though in some cases rather overdone in the 
decorative carving, a remark which may apply 
also to the nave capitals, which are somewhat 
too exuberant in style, though not more go than 
is commonly the fashion of modern Gothic 
carving. The church is from the designs of Mr. 
Paley (now the firm of Paley & Austin) ; and 
that the Lancastrians appreciate their principal 
resident architects is implied by the fact that all 
the new buildings of any consequence in the 


town are from the same hand. What are we to. 


say, however, to the eclecticism which will build 
barracks in the Scottish Gothic style, or a sem- 
blance thereof, and a bank in the Italian or 
quasi-Classic style ? There seems to bea current 
impression among bankers that the exigencies of 
their business imperatively demand Classic 
“ fronts ;” it is probably to this that we are to 
set down this aberration of a Gothic firm from 
the path of their predilections; but these little 
sins carry their own retribution, for the new 
bank in Lancaster will scarcely rank, in external 
aspect at least, as the happiest of its architect’s 
inspirations. Those who have given their sym- 
pathy and habits of design to one style do not 
readily succeed equally well in another; or are 
we, perhaps, to regard the tame aspect of 





the Lancaster Bank as a little bit of wicked- 
ness on the part of its Gothicising architects, 
making a sly point in favour of their favourite 
style by the erection of a feeble Classic build- 
ing as a foil to others in an opposite style ? We 
have heard of such things before now. Prac- 
tically, the new bank seems likely to answer all 
its purposes well in the internal provisions of 
plan, vault accommodation, &c.; not to mention 
the marbled iron columns, the well-known insignia 
of a bank interior. But Messrs. Paley & 
Austin will certainly do themselves more credit, 
in the eyes of architests at least, by their large 
asylum (a kind of provincial Earleswood) half 
of which (the centre and one wing) is now nearly 
completed. The building stands on a most effec- 
tive site on a rising ground in the outskirts of 
the town ; it will be, when complete, a paralilelo- 
gram with projecting wings and centre, the 
centre marked by what may be termed a tower, 
with a high pyramidal roof, of very picturesque 
bat not eccentric outline; the portion of the 
wall immediately beneath the eaves is left as an 
open arcade with a row of pointed arches; we 
presume it is to be used as a promenade or 
prospect tower. The whole building is, we must 
say, one of the most satisfactory examples we 
have seen of architectural expression attained 
by a simple and unpretentious breadth of treat- 
ment; by character in the masonry, which is 
exceedingly good, of the same light stone 
(we believe) as the Roman Catholic charch, 
and relieved by avery few bands of a darker 
red stone; and by ornament sparing but well 
chosen, and of dignified character. This may be 
described as mainly of Early Gothic character ; 
among other features the inverted yolute of the 
transitional period appears with good effect in 
the caps of the shafts in the centre doorway and 
elsewhere. At the back is a separate block of 
building, reached by a covered way, for wash- 
ing and drying rooms, &c. The principal in- 
ternal feature is the large dining-hall!, roofed 
with a timber roof of laminated ribs. The rest 
of the interior presents no special feature of 
interest, as the institution is not yet in operation. 
The kitchen is alarge airy apartment, supplied 
with cooking stoves and ranges, by Messrs. 
Bennett, of Liverpool. The work, as we said, 
is incomplete so far, one wing having been 
finished first, for the more speedy reception 
of inmates. The second wing is now com- 
menced, and when the whole is completed, the 
architects may, we think, be congratulated on 
having produced a building which, without any 
undue expenditure on purely architectural 
features, will have a fine and picturesque out- 
line from a’ distance, and will show on a near 
inspection that solid and durable expression 
obtained from characteristic masonic treatment, 
rather than from applied ornament, which 
belongs to work done in a true architectural 
spirit. In these respects this asylum forms a 
contrast to the more pretentious building of the 
same nature on a neighbouring site, the Ripley 
Hospital, by a Liverpool architect, which, in 
general treatment, is certainly not to be com- 
mended or admired as an example of architec- 
tural design. 

A pleasant suburb it is that rises from the 
town on the hill opposite the asylum, where 
some quiet home-like residences, built of the 
light-tinted stone of the district before men- 
tioned overlook an undulating landscape, not 
without its points of interest and beauty. Lower 
down we may notice rows of the regulation 
English middle-class dwellings, with not only 
the inevitable bay-windows all in a row, but a 
characteristic shrub of the cactus species in the 
centre of each small garden, as if this, too, were 
a part of the design ; thus carrying out the prin- 
ciple of uniformity a degree further even than is 
usual in this class of house. From the high 
ground in the suburbs we may notice, too, 
that here, as often elsewhere, distance lends 
enchantment to the view; and that Lan- 
caster, dull as its streets may be, appears 
from a distance as a most picturesque town, 
with its unculating outline crowned by the castle 
and the charch tower. It is satisfactory, also, 
to learn that Lancaster is no longer under the 
reproach which once attached to it, of being one 
of the dirtiest and worst-drained of towns. 
Under due pressure brought to bear by some of 
the more enlightened inhabitants, drainage has 
been carried out effectively, if we may judge by 
the results. Whether the political morality of 
the town, which suffered so much in public 
opinion some time since, has undergone any 
analogous process of purification, we did 
not learn; and, perhaps, the question does not 





rightly come within our limits. Remembering, 
however, that the removal of material dirt is, as 
we are now beginning to see, an important 
step towards the process known as “ cleansing 
the moral atmosphere,” we may take leave of 
Lancaster in a hopefal spirit. 








A RUDIMENTARY MANUAL OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


A sMALL volume, published under the above 
title,* furnishes one more indication that the 
study of architecture is beginning by slow 
degrees to be recognised as one worthy the 
attention of thoss who wish to be, and to be 
thought, educated people; if, as we suppose, the 
fact of a supply indicates the previous existence 
of ademand. Most of the recent books written 
specially for the use and instruction of amateur 
students of architecture have so far resembled 
each other, that they have been the work of 
amateurs, and that they have given an over- 
whelming preponderance in their considerations 
to one style, and toone variety of that style, viz., 
English Gothic. As far as regards the object of 
making the public acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of architecture, both these conditions ara 
unfortunate. Architecture is, of all arts, the 
one which presents most stumbling-blocks to 
dilettantism, because it is the one art which is 
based on practical necessities, and it is, more 
than any other, inseparably blended with con- 
structive conditions, which must be understood 
and appreciated before the merits of a style or 
of a design can be properly criticised. And the 
overweight given by modern (especially clerical) 
amateur writers to one style is a fatal mistake, 
unless the avowed object be merely to give a 
history of that style, and to recommend it as the 
only one worth following. What general readers 
really require, in regard to a subject which they 
are not expected to fully go into, is to have the 
leading principles which form the basis of the 
subject clearly laid down and defined, and to 
have such a broad general view given to them as 
will enable them afterwards to attach the true 
degres of importance to details which may sub- 
sequently come under their notice. Instead of 
this, the public are presented, in handbooks and 
lectures, with a quantity of isolated facts about 
this and that style of architecture, with little 
attempt to discriminate as to right and wrong 
principles of architectural design, and the 
deficiency is made up for by a great deal of 
eloquence and rhetorical declamation on the 
emotions you are supposed to feel on entering a 
Gothic building; all very well in its way, but, 
as Hamlet says, ‘‘ Something too much of this.” 

It may be replied, and very likely with perfect 
truth, that this sort of writing about architecture 
is all that the general public care about; they 
want to be amused, not instructed. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot but regret that the author of the 
well-got-up and pleasantly-written little book 
before us has not been able to steer more clear of 
the defects of other amateur writers on the same 
subject. On the rhetorical charge, indeed, we 
can acquit him personally ; his flights of rhetoric 
occar only in the shape of quotations from re- 
views and magazines. And it would be very 
unfair to Mr. Mitchell to say that he does not 
recognise the existence and appreciate the value of 
leading principles in design ; but he has not made 
them sufficiently the basis of his book; various 
isolated remarks would lead us to conclude that 
he has a clearer perception on this head than he 
has been able to convey to his readers. The defi- 
nition given of architecture, as “ the art of con- 
structing buildings upon correct and scientific 
principles, in which strength, utility, and beauty 
are combined,” if somewhat vague, is, at allevents, 
broad enough ; and we cannot be too often re- 
minded that “ good architecture is always truth- 
fal, i.e, it will always be what it seems to 
be, both in construction and material ;” 
but the statement that “ architecture is 
the noblest of the arts, as pressing all other 
arta into its service, for those of the painter and 
sculptor occupy but a subordinate part in pro- 
ducing the general result,” is a somewhat 
amusing non sequitur, involving also the total 
ignoring of poetry and music as among “ the 
arts.” Writers on art, however, have long 
enjoyed a tacit privilege of each praising his own 





* A Rudimentary Manual of Architecture: being @ 
History and Explanation of the principal Styles of Euro- 
pean Architecture—Ancient, Medieval, and Renaissanc?, 
with their chief Variations described and iilustrated; to 
which is appended a Glossary ‘of Technical Terms. By 
Thomas Mitchell, author of “ The Stepping-Stene tv 
Architecture,” London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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particular art as “thenoblest.” But our author, 
whatever his own perceptions may be, does not 
succeed in bringing them to bear on the elucida- 
tion of some of the most important parts of his 
subject. He observes with truth, at the head of 
his chapter on Greek architecture, that “ the 
term classic as applied to any one style of archi- 
tecture is fallacious. No such style exists, but 
two styles are ordinarily included under that 
term, viz., the ancient Greek and Roman ;” but 
he fails to discriminate the vast distinction of 
principle and feeling which separates what is 
usually called Classic from Gothic art, the funda- 
mentally diverse end and method of treatment 
which distinguish the two schools of art;* and, 
with regard to architecture, the remarkable 
distinction between the scale of Greek and 
Gothic architecture; the one preserving always 
the same relative proportion of parts, so that 
a large building is only a small one magnified, 
the other preserving nearly the same actual 
scale of detail in large and small buildings, and 
multiplying parts instead of enlarging them. 
The system of subordination of parts in Gothic 
architecture is recognised en passant, but so 
important a principle might well have received 
special illustration. The remark is made 
(p. 170) that the sculpture of the “ Decorated” 
period in English architecture “loses much of 
the stiff conventional character and severity of 
the Karly English style, and more closely 
imitates natural flowers and foliage ;” but the 
author fails to see that this question of conven- 
tional versus natural forms in ornamentation is 
at the very root of the whole principle of archi- 
tectural ornament, and instead of being men- 
tioned as an incidental matter might have 
claimed a separate chapter for its elucidation, 
even, or we should rather say especially, in a 
“rudimentary” work. And how far the author 
is aw fait in regard to construction, the basis of 
architecture, we may conjecture from the descrip- 
tion given of a tie-beam roof (p. 177), where we 
are told that “the king-post stands upon the 
tie-beam, and extends up to the ridge-piece 
or apex of the roof, which it supports.” 

The fact is exactly the reverse, Mr. Mitchell. 
The king-post hangs from the janction of the 
principal rafters, and supports the centre of the 
tie-beam, to prevent it ‘sagging,’ and thus to 
gain stiffness for the roof, without the waste of 
weight and material which would be caused by 
a tie-beam sufficiently thick to stand without 
such support. The head of the king-post cer- 
tainly receives the ridge, because it makes a 
convenient “seat” for it, but the rafters sup- 
port it, and the king-post itself is in a state of 
tension, not of compression. This may be 
thought a small mistake ; but no one who under- 
stood anything of construction would have made 
it. Ne sutor ultra crepidam: 7% e, amateur 
architects should not take on them to expound 
construction. 

We are constrained thus plainly to point out 
the deficiencies of the book, since its author tells 
us in the preface that in it “he has endeavoured 
to supply a want that has long been felt in the 
preparation of a text-book for the preliminary 
education of the student.” We must beg leave 
to say that his book is not by any means fitted 
to take such a place, and that a far better text- 
book already exists (though very badly illus- 
trated) in Mr. Garbett’s small treatise on the 
“ Principles of Design in Architecture,” which 
Mr. Mitchell does not include in the list of works 
to which he is indebted, though he might have 
learned a good deal from it. Taking the book, 
however, simply as a readable résumé of the 
leading styles of architecture for the use of 
amateurs, there is a great deal to praise in it. 
It is well written, in point of style, throughout 
(not, we are sorry to say, a common character- 
istic of architectural works). The author de- 
votes a short chapter to the early history of 
architecture, rather suggestive than historical, 
however ; and then gives, in separate chapters, a 
sketch of the Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Koman- 
esque, and Medizeval styles ; the latter occupying 
by far the larger portion of the book. What he 
States as to the facts and characteristics of each 
style is, in the main, quite correct ; and some of 
his occasional criticisms are good and well intro- 
duced ; in particular, the remark on the radical 
difference between the Romanesqueand theround- 
arched Gothic, the former consisting of a succes- 
sion of horizontal stories nearly independent of 
each other in design, the latter showing the first 
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symptoms of the sway of the vertical line over 
the horizontal; and the comments also on the 
ill-jadged combination of architrave and arch in 
the Romana style: indeed, it is surprising that a 
writer who expresses himself with so much 
judgment on some points in connexion with his 
subject should have failed so much with regard 
to others, : 

We do not believe the statement, repeated 
once more by our author, that many of the 
finest of the Greek temples were unroofed 
and open to the sky; the Greeks were incapable 
of anything so thoroughly illogical and in- 
artistic; nor is the theory of the “ wooden 
origin” any more applicable to Greek architec- 
ture than to several other styles; the connexion 
is by no means so close, we imagine, between 
the timber and the masonic features as has 
been supposed by some writers. But in the 
main the chapters on Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture give a fair outline of their respective 
characteristics, as also the chapter on the By- 
zantine style, in which the connexion of the 
architectural with the national and religious 
influences of the period is sufficiently indicated. 
Medizeval architecture is more fully treated of, 
in four or five chapters and with tolerably 
copious and well-selected illustrations ; the 
description involving pretty nearly what may be 
read in most manuals of Gothic architecture, 
without any specially new observations: but the 
important subject of the Gothic vault, so 
remarkable in its development and in its con- 
structive influence on the style, receives by no 
means adequate attention or illustration, and is 
described in very “‘ amateur”’ language,—ez gr., 
that “the joints or seams where the arches 
intersect are mostly covered by a moulded rib.” 
Now, in all but the later and most ornate 
traceried vaulting, the ribs form an integral 
portion of the construction, being in fact the 
framework of the whole roof, with iater- 
spaces arched in lighter and thinner stone- 
work (or occasionally in chalk); Mr. Mitchell 
speaks as if the rib were applied on the surface 
like a modern joiner’s moulding. In selecting 
Warmington Church as an illustration of the 
Gothic spire, he has made a happy choice, 
though the engraving is rather too small; but 
there could not be a finer example of the best 
and most characteristic style of Early English 
spire. The east window of Merton Chapel, 
Oxford, is not so felicitous an example of the 
geometrical window tracery; a better one 
might well have been fuund,—as to design, at 
least. 

The author very rightly gives due place and 
recognition to the Renaissance, which many 
recent writers (especially amateurs) have ignored 
altogether, as if it were not as distinct and 
marked a phase in the art as any other, and 
therefore historically interesting at least, despite 
its radical defects. The chapters on modern 
architecture, indeed, are about the best in the 
book. 

As to the question of the style for the 
present day, we may observe that there are more 
force and truth in the remarks of one or two 
writers of the anti-Gothic party, whom Mr. 
Mitchell quotes with reprobation,than he is ready 
to admit; and that certain criticisms of Mr. 
Fergusson’s, of which only a part and not the 
whole is quoted, were not too strong for the 
buildings against which they were specially 
directed ; and that writer certainly never said 
anywhere that Gothic detail “ must necessarily 
be poor.” Mr. Mitchell, in short, like most of 
the amateurs at present, is a “ Gothiciser,” to 
which we should have no objection whatever, if 
he would give rather better reasons for his faith. 
His suggestion of a Gothic employment of 
domed forms as a point of departure, though not 
new, is well repeated. 

To the book is appended a short glossary of 
architectural terms, which will be of use to 
readers ; and though, for reasons aforesaid, we 
cannot allow the book a standing as a text-book 
suitable for students, as its author seems to 
regard it, we can say with truth that the 
majority of persons who may read it will know 
more about architecture when they have finished 
it than they do at present, and that they will 
find it very easy and pleasant reading. The 
illustrations are well got up, and mostly well- 
selected. 

We are sorry to have to qualify our praise of 
the writer for his work ; but there has been too 
much of loose dilettanti writing on architecture ; 
and a small book on a great theme should only 
be attempted by those who have thoroughly 
mastered the subject. 





THE STONE PERIOD: EARLY MAN.* 


In anticipation of a visit to the Blackmore 
Museum in Salisbury, I have been asked to speak 
of the stone implements and other objects of 
which the collection consists. This collection ig 
chiefly remarkable for the admirable manner in 
which it enables us to study the simple arts 
which prevailed, in various countries and at 
different times, in what is known as the Stone 
Period. Much misunderstanding appears to pre- 
vail as to what is meant by the “ Stone Period,” 
and it may be well to deal with this question at 
the very outset. Some tribes of men are, at the 
present day, living in their Stone Period ; others 
have but recently emerged from it; whilst we 
learn from the discovery of certain chipped flints 
and rubbed stone hatchets that tribes, of whom 
history tells us absolutely nothing, existed ia 
their Stone Period in regions where a far higher 
state of culture is historically known to have 
prevailed for centuries. The Stone Period, 
therefore, affords us no measure of time, not at 
least of time positive; it exists to-day, existed 
yesterday, or thousands of years since; the 
Stone Period, however, is of great value as a 
test of human culture. It represents to usa 
culture stage in which man was, and is, fain to 
supply his needs by means of implements and 
weapons formed from natural substances, such as 
wood, stone, shell, bone, horn, and the teeth and 
claws of animals. During this period some 
tribes made use of the native copper or meteoric 
iron which they collected, but these masses were 
merely hammered into shape: they were treated 
only as malleable varieties of stone, and were 
not melted and cast intothe required forms. 

There is evidence of the existence, in some 
countries, of a Copper Period, during which 
native copper was melted and cast into tools and 
weapons. Buta great advance was made upon 
the use of unalloyed copper, when it was dis- 
covered that an admixture of tin imparted a 
hardness to this comparatively soft and ductile 
metal. It is highly probable that many copper 
implements were re-cast during the Bronze 
Period, with the addition of tin, and that the 
comparative scarcity of ancient copper tools is, 
in part, due to this circumstance. 

Then there is the Iron Period, during which 
the art of reducing iron from its ores was dis- 
covered, and this metal superseded the use of 
both stone and bronze for cutting instruments 
and for many other purposes. It is probable 
that no absolute uniformity has prevailed with 
regard to the sequence of these culture-stages ; 
in some countries the Stone Period may have 
lingered on much longer than in others, and in 
some countries perhaps neither a Copper nor 
Bronze Period may have existed. But ia every 
country there appears to have been a Stone 
Period, although it by no means follows that the 
ancestors of the present occupants of the soil 
were the stone-using people. Indeed, in dealing 
with these culture periods, no general rules can 
be applied to the remains found in varions 
countries and districts ; each series of facts has — 
to be separately and cautiously investigated 
before we can venture to pronounce an opinion 
upon it. 

It is natural that every young science should 
have to pass through a stage in which its 
teachings are misunderstood, and, not un- 
frequently, are misrepresented. Pre-historic 
Archzxology appears to be still in this phase of 
its existence, and, in particular, these typical 
stages of human culture,—the Stone Period, the 
Bronze Period, and the Iron Period,—have pro- 
voked the criticism of some who have, and many 
who have not, made themselves sufliciently 
acquainted with the published views of arch- 
seologists upon the subject. For instance, in an 
article which has recently appeared in the 
Quarterly Review, under the title of “ Non- 
Historic Times,” allusion is thus made to the 
classification of Pre-historic remains by the 
Danish antiquaries :—“ First came an age when 
the country was inhabited by savages, ignorant 
of the use of metals, and only employing stone 
and bone for all the purposes for which tools are 
necessary.” So far well; but then follows :— 
“ And as a corollary to this, every monument 
which contained no metal, or in which any 
flint implements were found, was at once 
relegated to those remote ages.” The writer 
then adds:—‘“There was a delightful sim- 
plicity about this system that made it 
instantly popular. Every one could distin- 
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guish betweenstone, bronze, and iron implements; 
and as this was all the knowledge required to 
determine the relative age of any ‘find,’ or of 
any monuments, it was universally adopted.”’* 
Now, although these passages form strictly a 
criticism of the Danish system of classification, 
yet many readers of the article would be led to 
suppose that they really express the present 
views of archologists, or at all events of Sir 
John Lubbock, whose work, “ Pre-Historic 
Times,” is the first upon the list which heads 
this article, and is supposed to be, although it 
actually is not, reviewed by the writer of “ Non- 
Historic Times.” But, in order to prove that 
Sir John Lubbock does not hold these opinions, 
it is only necessary to turn to the third page of 
“Pre - historic Times,’ where we find this 
passage :—“ Stone weapons of many kinds were 
still in use during the age of bronze, and even 
during that of iron; so that the mere presence 
of a few stone implements is not in itself suffi- 
cient evidence that any given ‘find’ belongs to 
the stone age.’’+ Had this passage been written, 
purposely, in refutation of the views ascribed to 
archeologists by the writer of the Quarterly 
Review article, the wording could scarcely have 
been more precise and to the point; and yet 
this passage was in print five years before the 
article in question was published, and in a book 
which is supposed to be reviewed in this very 
article. If, therefore, the passages I have cited 
from “ Non-historic Times” are not wanton 
perversions of Sir John Lubbock’s views, it is 
clear that the reviewer either did not read or 
did not read aright the book he professed to 
review. And yet statements such as these are 
frequently allowed to pass unchallenged, and 
become articles of faith with such as are either 
too indolent, or too careless to examine into the 
subjects for themselves. 

The writer of “ Non-historic Times” notwith- 
standing, the stone, bronze, and iron periods do 
afford us valuable tests of human culture, 
although they are, even at best, no more than 
rough tests; for, whether in ancient or in modern 
times, it will be found that the development of 
civilisation has not been at all uniform in 
operation. 


The Stone Period is usually a period of 


savagery ; the Bronze, of barbarism or low civi- 
lisation ; and the Iron Period, that of the middle 
level of civilisation aud onwards. This ideal 
scale, however, requires much qualification. For 
instance, we know of no savages above the 
culture-level of the Maoris, Caribs, and Chero- 
kees who have lived in the Stone Period during 
historical times. But it was not invariably so 
in pre-historic times, for the Swiss lake-dwellers, 
during their Stone Period, led asettled life, were 
a pastoral and agricultural people, and attained 
a condition to be regarded as barbarian rather 
than savage. Perhaps of the three, the Bronze 
Period affords us the most safe and reliable test 
of culture. ‘The typical bronze-using races of 
modern history are the Mexicans and the Peru- 
vians, and what is known of them agrees well 
with our dim information of the pre-historic 
bronze people of Europe and Asia, so as to justify 
the opinion that bronze always indicates a state 
above savagery, though at most extending to 
the middle range of civilisation. It is in- 
teresting to find that the bronze-using Mexicans 
largely employed stone implements for cutting 
purposes, and no weapon appears to have been 
more dreaded by the Spanish invaders than the 
Mexican wooden sword armed at the edges with 
flakes of obsidian. We have thus in the case of 
the ancient Mexicans very clear evidence of the 
contemporary use of bronze and stone imple- 
ments. 

The Iron Period is wanting in the definitive- 
ness of the two other periods. Iron is, indeed, 
the universal accompaniment of the higher 
civilisation, but it also descends into the savage 
state. Modern iron-using people of Asia range 
from Persians, Hindus, and Chinese, down to the 
barbarous Kalmuks and Khirgis, and the savage 
Ostyaks; while, in Africa, the Kaffir and 
Hottentot tribes, though ironworkers, are in 
general culture below the ironless Mexicans and 
Peruvians. It is evident, therefore, that the 
diffasion, or the independent discovery, as the 
case may be, of the art of iron-working has, in 
some instances, taken place without a corre- 
sponding elevation in civilisation. Indeed, the 
iron-using Malay, Tartar, and African tribes in 
their ideas of ornamentation, the forms of their 
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weapons, and in some other respects, present 
striking analogies to the pre-historic bronze- 
using people of Europe.* 

Imperfect, however, as the Stone, Bronze, 
and Iron Periods may be as tests of culture, 
they contrast in this respect very favourably 
when examined side by side with the other 
industrial arts. For instance, it might be 
imagined that the art of making pottery would 
furnish us with one of the very best tests of 
culture ; but, at the outset we find that certain 
of the lower savages, such as the Australians, 
Fuegians, and Bushmen, when first observed by 
Europeans, did not make pottery, and were 
absolutely ignorant of its use. Some pre-historic 
races also appear to have been unacquainted 
with the art of making pottery. None has been 
found associated with the flint implements of 
the Drift ; and scarcely any, if any, which can 
be assigned with certainty to the period of the 
cave-dwellers of Dordogne and the South of 
France. Nevertheless, speaking generally, know- 
ledge or ignorance of the potter’s art affords a 
fair low-level test of races, separating the Jower 
savage from the upper savage; but that this 
rule is not universally applicable is shown from 
the fact that the Tahitians and New Zealanders 
did not make pottery, while the much lower 
Papuans of New Caledonia and the Fijians were 
potters. 

Having thus explained my views to you of 
what I believe the Stone Period to be, you will 
at once be in possession of the key to the system 
adopted in the arrangement of the Blackmore 
Collection. In that collection you will find the 
specimens classed partly as tests of culture, 


partly according to the country in which they 


were found. For instance, the stone implements 
found in France, in the drift, the caves, and upon 
the surface soil, are each arranged in a separate 
group, because each series is believed to repre- 
sent a distinct stage of culture; in such cases 
the classification by country, in the Blackmore 
Collection, ceases to be a primary, and becomes 
only a secondary sub-division. 

In a National Ethnographical Museum, such 
as the Christy Collection, a general system of 
classification by country may, perhaps, be adopted 
with advantage. But in the Blackmore Col- 
lection, the chief object of which is to illustrate 
the simple arts of the Stone Period, and to enable 
students to study them as tests of human cul- 
ture, in this comparatively limited field of 
inquiry, I believe that our system is the most 
simple, and the most intelligible which can be 
adopted. 

We do not class our specimens according to 
materia! ; all objects, no matter of what material, if 
found associated with each other or met with under 
circumstances that justify the belief that they 
were in contemporary use by the same people, are 
arranged together; and although a few stone 
implements of the Bronze and Iron Periods are 
placed in the same cases with some which belong 
to the Stone Period, they are placed there only 
for purposes of comparison and illustration, not 
because they happen to be of a similar material. 
The collection formed by Messrs. Squire & Davis, 
when it reached this country, was classed and 
catalogued strictly according to material ; conse- 
quently a group of objects found in a single 
tumulus, if one was of pottery, another of stone, 
a third of bone, and a fourth of shell, would have 
been divided from each other and placed in four 
different cases, although collectively they serve 
to illustrate but one incident in the customs of a 
particular people. These specimens are now 
arranged, as far as possible, in distinct groups 
according to the tumulus in which they were 
respectively found, and without any reference to 
the material of which they are composed. 

By limiting our collection to objects illustrative 
of one branch only of a vast subject, there is 
less to distract the mind, visitors are able to 
study, minutely and in detail, one isolated series 
of facts, and to obtain with more facility a 
general and clear idea of the arts of the Stone 
Period. Having to some extent succeeded in 
doing this, their thoughts are naturally carried 
from the rude stone implements themselves to 
the men who fashioned them. Then arise such 
questions as these:—Who were they? What 
were they? What was the mental and moral 
state of thesemen? Was primeval man a being 
little above the brute; or was he every whit a 
man, ignorant as the merest child, perchance, of 
all the industrial arts, but still in mental powers 
a man, and nothing less? 





_* See E. B. Tylor, in Trans. International Cong. Pre- 
hist. Archxol., 1868, pp. 11—14, 





According to one theory, man in the lowest, 
or even in anything approaching the lowest, 
stage of savagery never did, and never can, 
unaided, raise himself to a higher scale of 
culture. It is contended that when such savages 
are brought into contact with civilised races, it 
is extremely difficult to teach them the simplest 
arts; that they seem never to invent or discover 
anything for themselves, and for the reason that 
even “ necessity is not the mother of invention,” 
except to those who have some degree of thought- 
falness and intelligence ;—in point of fact, that 
we are to regard all savages as degraded men, 
whose ancestors lived in a higher state of culture ; 
but privation, suffering, or oppression has done 
its work, and in these savages we see the 
result.* 

Another school arrives at a diametrically 
opposite conclusion. They consider that the 
primitive condition of man, was that of 
savagery in its lowest stage, and that from 
this condition certain races have independentiy 
raised themselves. According to this theory, 
instead of existing savages being the degenerate 
descendants of men who enjoyed a higher state 
of culture, all civilised races have sprung from 
savages. 

There is something to be said for and against 
both theories, and the truth probably lies be- 
tween the two extremes. 

The assumed inability of savages to raise 
themselves to a higher state of culture appears 
at first sight to be borne out by experience; for 
instance, successive forms of civilisation have 
swept over the Bheels, in India, but they remaia 
savages still, and although they now carry the 
breech-loading rifle of the Englishman, they are 
armed themselves with bows and arrows of the 
same pattern as that carried by their forefathers 
in the time of the Greeks. In fact, the state of 
culture with some tribes appears to have fossi- 
lised, and become stationary for an indefinite 
period, or until destroyed by being brought into 
contact with races in an advanced state of 
culture, 

Unfortunately, very slight evidence of the 
early history of civilisation is to be obtained by 
direct observation ; that is, by contrasting the 
condition of a low race at different times, so as 
to see whether its culture has altered in the 
meanwhile. The contact requisite for such an 
inspection of a savage tribe by civilised men, has 
much the same effect as the experiment which 
an inquisitive child tries upon the root it put in 
the ground the day before, by digging it up to 
see whether it has grown. At all events, it is 
a general rule that original and independent 
progress is not found among a people of low 
civilisation in presence of a race in a higher 
state of culture. It is natural enough that this 
should be the case, and it does not in the least 
affect the question, whether the lower race was 
stationary or progressing before the arrival of 
the more cultivated foreigners. 

There is less difficulty in disposing of the 
other assertion, that savages seem never to 
invent or discover anything for themselves. If 
collections, such as that in the Blackmore 
Museum, teach anything at all, it is that savages 
in every stage of culture do invent, and do dis- 
cover things for themselves. The isolation of 
particular forms of weapons or tools in particular 
islands or regions naturally leads to the suppo- 
sition that they were independently invented by 
the people who alone use them. For instance, I 
have said that the Fijians were excellent potters, 
this excellence in the manufacture of pottery led 
to an extraordinary development of the art of 
cookery, for they were able to expose their ware 
to the direct heat of the fire, and to boil their 
food in this manner. This development of the 
art of cookery amongst the Fijians led to the, 
apparently, independent invention of that very 
civilised instrument, the fork, which they used 
for fishing the hot morsels out of their various 
soups and stews, and the use of which appears 
to be unknown (except as introduced by Euro- 
peans) to the other islanders of the Pacific. 
Indeed, the use of forks in eating was unknown 
to people so advanced as the Greeks and Romans, 
and in England we were without forks until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

But if we admit that savages can invent, and 
consequently progress, in the industrial arts and 
in knowledge, we must also allow, I think, that 
decline is possible. Indeed, few will deny that 
both decline and progress in art and knowledge 





* See “Origin of Civilisation,” by Dr. Whately. See 
also ‘‘ Primeval Man,” by the Duke of Argyll, in which 
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are now actually going on in the world, and it 
is probable that evidence may yet be forth- 
coming to prove that degradation as well as 
development has happened to the lower races 
beyond the range of direct history. The 
miserable * Digger Indians” of North America, 
who lead a wandering life, lurking in holes and 
eaves, slinking from the sight of other Indians, 
and subsisting chiefly on wild roots and fish, 
were not always in this deplorable condition; 
for they are in part Shoshonees or Snake Indians, 
reduced to their present state of degradation by 
their enemies the Blackfeet, who obtained guns 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company, overpowered 
the Snakes, took away their hunting-grounds, 
and compelled them to sink to their present 
culture-level, causing them to abandon certain 
arts which they practised in their more fortunate 
days. The culture-history of mankind, how- 
ever, is probably not the history of a course of 
degeneration, or even of equal oscillations to and 
fro, but of a movement which, in spite of 
frequent pauses and relapses, has, on the whole, 
been forward; and there appears to have been 
from age to age a growth in man’s power over 
nature, which no degrading influences have been 
able permanently to check. 

Primeval man appears to have possessed a 
mind capable of reasoning, disposed to reason, 
and able to acquire, to aecumulate, and to trans- 
mit knowledge, thus enabling each succeeding 
generation to start from a higher and still higher 
vantage-ground of accumulated knowledge. 

I confess that I am unable to trace any unne- 
cessary connexion between a mere babyhood in 
the industrial arts and a low state of moral 
culture, but upon this branch of the subject time 
will not allow me to enter. 

Neither can I touch upon another point, of 
great interest, the question of the Antiquity of 
Man. I have said that the Stone Period “ affords 
us no measure of time,” neither does it of time 
positive; but in arriving at conclusions with 
regard to time relative, the Stone, Bronze, and 
Iron Periods are as valuable to us as are the 
successive types of fish, reptile, and mammal 
to the geologist. 


TILBURY FORT. 


Every one knows of Tilbury Fort (on the 
Thames), and recalls Queen Bess and the 
Spanish Armada on hearing its name. A few 
days ago the Chapel in the Fort was re- 








opened, after about half a century of de- 
secration, in the presence of a large number of 
clergy, officers, soldiers, and the neighbouring 
gentry. The Bishop of Rochester preached an 
effective sermon on the occasion, and at the 
close of the service a collection of offerings was 
made towards purchasing a harmonium, and 
providing further fittings. The prayers were read 
by the rector of the parish, the Rev. R. Henry 
Killick, who is also the chaplain of the fort. This 
chapel, which is said to have been consecrated 
in the reign of Elizabeth, had for many years 
been used as a billiard and reading room, until 
the present rector brought the subject before the 
notice of the War-office authorities, who in con- 
sequence have restored it. Messrs. Cobham, of 
Gravesend, were employed on the work. 








SOME OF MY WANTS. 


I want bankers to furnish to such of their 
customers as may desire them key-rings, on 
which should be engraved the name of the bank, 
and the customer’s number. Thus: “L. D. 
Westminster Bank, customer 2,409.” In case 
any customers’ keys were lost the person find- 
ing them would not know the name of their 
owner, but, on taking them to the bank, the 
banker could and would restore them. 

I want our streets infinitely better lighted, 
particularly our back streets. What with early 
closing of shops, and street widening, we seem 
to have no lights at all in some places. 

I want each district of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to publish and sell to the public 
for sixpence a map of the district, say on a scale 
of 9 in. to the mile; and to deliver them gratis 
to certain public persons and bodies. 

I want the physical and moral good of the 
town of North Woolwich to be thought worthy 
of some consideration. 

I want the press and the general public to be 
admitted freely to the meetings of all Guardian 
Boards, and to the meetings of all vestries. 

I want proper officers to be appointed to 
examine our gas and water supplies, and if the 
supply should any month be bad that these 
officers should be empowered to strike off a 
certain discount from the charges, both public 
and private, that month to be made by the said 
companies. If very bad the whole charge should 
be struck off. 

I want butchers to place on their tickets and 
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their bills the price per pound which they charge 
for their meat. 

I want the platforms of our railway stations 
to be nearly or quite on a level with the floor of 
the carriages, and closer to them than they 
sometimes are. 

I want carpets beaten on barges or other 
suitable vessels on the Thames, 

I want the classes of railway carriages to be 
readily distinguished by passengers. A hemi- 
sphere of a white colour placed above the door of 
a first-class compartment, of a red colour above 
the door of a second class, and of a bright blue 
colour above the door of a third class, would 
seem the easiest guide. Smoking compart- 
ments might have a black band across their 
hemispheres. 

I want omnibus proprietors to paint their 
steps white; so that outside passengers of a 
dark night may see where to plant the foot. 

I want railway companies to place at each 








station a special list of trains stopping at that 
station. They content themselves with sticking, 
in perhaps some obscure place, a general time- 
table, and you may find on it the information 
you want if you can. 

I want children in poor schools taught how to 
clean themselves, If the first half-hour of 
school were devoted to lavatory teaching and 
practice, the effect would be very good. 

I want the sleeping apartments of domestics, 
particularly in hotels and lodging-houses, to be 
strictly examined. Also those of assistants in 
various businesses, as petty drapers, grocers» 
&e. 

I want a better mode of raising and dropping 
the glass of railway carriage-doors. Perhaps 
the late interesting discussion in the Builder on 
sashes may afford some hint for an improve- 
ment. 

I want in various parts of London maps placed 
for strangers’ guidance. The spot where the 


map is placed should be distinctly shown on the 


map. 

I want bed - room candlesticks to be made 
with a receptacle for matches attached to them, 
and a rough place for striking. 

I want whip sockets to be made trumpet- 
mouthed, and with a hole at bottom, so that the 
whip may be placed away easily, and the water 
will run out. Many a poor hard-working horse 
gets extra cuts because his driver finds it 
difficult to put his whip away. 

I want the Embankment and Finsbury and 
Southwark Parks to have as many approaches 
as possible. They need not be too elaborate. 

I want the post-office to sell a cheap letter- 
balance. One would think that for sixpence or 
a shilling a balance might be sold, and guaran- 
teed to act correctly. 

I want blind carts (i.¢., those carts from which 
the driver can only see to the front of him) to be 
done away with by some means. 

I want every householder in London to havea 
“squelch,” and I want him to wash his pave- 
ment every day. 

I want architects always to carry the stairs of 
houses up to the roof. That ladder which 
reaches from the top floor to the roof is invariably 
in the cellar when a fire happens. 

I want persons wheeling trucks, whether 
empty or not, to have the handles of the trucks 
towards them, not projecting in every one’s way. 

I want the cruel, silly bearing-rein to be uni- 
versally abolished. None bat fools use bearing- 
reins. Government should at once put a heavy 
tax on these devilish instruments of torture. 

I want better lodgings for policemen and 
curates. 

I want, in numbering streets, that the odd 
numbers should be on one side and the even 
ones on the other; but I do not want that 
No. 46 should be opposite No. 145. Divide the 
street, before commencing numbering, into 
spaces, say of one-sixteenth of a mile (110 
yards), and allow twenty-four numbers to each 
side of that space. 

I want catalogues of private libraries to be 
lodged in the British Museum. 

1 want to know how I am to get admission to 
my own house if I should be out when it catches 
fire. 

I want printing points, as commas and periods, 
to be more distinct. A period should be a large 
dot almost as high as the type, a comma should 
be quite small. 

I want a railway-station in Southwark-street. 
It is a long way from London Bridge to Waterloo 
Junction. Many a passenger is lost. 

I want the various vestries and Boards of 
works in London, in making their return to the 
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central Board of what they have done during 
the fifteen years of their present constitution, to 
make also a return of what they have not done. 

I want houses to be examined as to chances of 
fire, and of escape from fire. A nice arrange- 
ment that was in a recent fatal fire, which placed 
the candle-end cupboard under the stairs. 

I want water.closet inspection of every house, 
—light, ventilation, trapping, &c.: all should be 
seen to by public officers. 

I want every landlord of small house property 
to be compelled to lay on water: one pipe for a 
row would be enough. 

I want little front gardens to be better at- 
tended to. Many a poor man, for ten shillings 
a week and materials, would be glad to keep in 
order thirty of these (at present) miserable spots. 
He would make a whole street fresh and beau- 
tiful in a month. 

I want a constant supply of good water cheap, 
and supplied through a good sized pipe. The 
trick of making the supply-pipe very small in 
one part must not be allowed by any means. 
Nor must water be supplied by meter; were it 
to be so, some mean wretches would not allow a 
quart a day to be consumed in their houses. 

I want books to be cut at the edges ready for 
reading. 

I want swimming-baths (floating) to be estab- 
lished on the Thames, and I want every London 
child to be taught to swim. 

I want the names of our railway-stations to 
be called out more clearly. If the person calling 
out used the word “ Attention!” before calling 
out the name of the station, good, in my direc- 
tion, would result, 

I want a large dining-room, &c., to be estab- 
lished for the City work-girls. Should our City 
men want to know how to establish one, Sir 
Titus Salt would soon tell them. 

I want a number of Faulkners to be established 
by our parish authorities all over London. Should 
any one want to know what “ Faulkners”’ are, 
he is informed that they are the excellent lava- 
tories, &c., established by Mr. Faulkner at 
Ludgate Railway Station, at Broad-street Rail- 
way Station, and elsewhere. Could not these 
be established at every fire-engine station ? The 
firemen are very neat, clean, bright fellows, and 
have a great deal of time upon their hands. Of 
course, the Faulkner would soon be closed when 
the men were wanted elsewhere, 

I want publishers not to advertise books as 
“octavo,” “ post octavo,” “duodecimo,” “quarto,” 
&c., words to which few persons attach correct 
ideas; but as “6 in. by 8 in.,” “9 in. by 12 in.,” 
&c., those figures representing the inches in 
length and breadth of the books. 

I want “a.m.” and “p.m.” in speaking or 
writing of the hour of the day to be done away 
with. Far better to let the hours run from 1 to 
24. Our clocks would require no alteration. 

I want our parsons to pay more attention to 
sanitary matters among their charges. Some of 
them declare openly that such subjects are no 
concern of theirs. 

I want a new chair to be established at our 
universities to be called the chair of Sanitary 
and Domestic Science; and it would not be 
amiss to make Dr. Lankester and Mr. Rawlinson 
the first Professors. It would make our young 
clergy better than our old. 

I want the filtering beds of our water com- 
panies to be kept neat, and not in so “ mangy” 
a condition as some of them now are. Black, 
rank grass, dock-weed, insect-covered hedges 
are not nice accompaniments to the purification 
of water. 

I want tickets to be placed inside cabs, so 
that without asking the driver a ticket may be 
taken. 

I want proper pavements and roads to be 
made before houses are allowed to be built. 
Houses are now stuck up in fields, and years 
elapse before the approaches are decent. 

I want water companies to furnish at the back 
of their bills an account of where and what 
their works for gathering, subsidence, filtering, 
distributing, &c., are; so that consumers may 
know all about the “ manufacture” of the article 
they pay for. 

I want all cab-horses to be inspected by pro- 
perly authorised persons weekly. 

I want oysters cheaper; and now that the 
demand for oysters for Paris has ceased, I think 
that they ought to be. 

I want two-floored seats to be placed upon the 
Thames Embankment: the lower ones would be 
covered, so as to enable a pedestrian to escape 
from a shower of rain ; and the upper ones would 
be raised, so that the water of the river might 





be seen from them. Ascent tothe upper by steps 
at each end. 

I want milk-vendors to send out the milk and 
the adulterations in.separate vessels, so that each 
consumer may mix them for himself, according 
to his taste. 

I want the marine-store shops to be placed 
round squares, or at any rate located together, so 
that there might be stricter sanitary and police 
supervision of them. Abcut twenty such col- 
lections of these shops would be enough for the 
metropolis. 

I want boots and shoes to fit easy and to look 
tight. 

I want publicans who are proved to sell adul- 
terated drinks to be deprived of their licences. 
Samples should be tested on system. 

I want shopkeepers to paint their shop-fronts 
often, and of a light colour, so as to help the 
gaslights considerably. A large retail trader in 
Holborn, who makes a net profit of 24,0001. a 
year, paints his shop-front a light stone colour 
two or three times a year, it is said. 

I want the pavements kept much more clear of 
shopkeepers’ goods than they are. Some neigh- 
bourhoods, as Lower Wandsworth-road, Batter- 
sea, where I happened to be a few weeks back, 
seem to be quite spoiled by the practice of leaving 
only a small part of the pavement for the 
public. 

I want omnibuses to place outside in large 
letters where they are going to, and not where 
they have come from. Reversible boards would 
do this nicely. Whether white horses should be 
used as a signal for one route, grey horses for 
another, piebald for a third, roan for a fourth, 
and 80 on, is worthy perhaps of consideration. 

I want names of strects, courts, &c., up at all 
turnings; and in the case of new streets, or 
newly-named streets, I want for two years at 
least the name of the street placed on every 
house. 

I want the architect of the New Law Courts 
to somehow put St. Clement’s Church inside his 
building. It would improve the Strand, it 
would (in a measure) sanctify the New Law 
Courts, and it would benefit the church itself. 

I want people who practise ‘ vociferously ” 
the piano, the cornopean, &c., to live a long way 
off from me. 

I want the names of railway stations to be 
placed many times at each station. If all 
advertisements admitted were painted in a per- 
fectly horizontal manner, and the names of the 
stations a little out of the straight, the station 
name would be sure to catch the eye. 

I particularly want the projected Mid-London 
Railway to become an accomplished fact. 

I want the river stairs to be looked to by the 
Thames Conservancy better. A gas-lamp anda 
hand-rail and a table of fares are simple neces- 
saries at each. 

I want the East London (Thames Tunnel) 
Railway managers to carry out the scheme men- 
tioned by thechairman at a late meeting, and 
convey third-class passengers from Wapping to 
Rotherhithe for a halfpenny,—it would be nearly 
4d. per mile. 

I want the Tower Subway to be opened for 
more than sixty-six out of the hundred and 
sixty-eight hours of the week. The Thames 
Tunnel used to be open every moment of the 
year. 

I want plumbers to be restrained from placing 
those catch-foot rolls of lead along the outside 
of their shops. 

I want Raphael Brandon’s excellent scheme 
of cheap railway travelling to be carried out. 

I want Elihu Burritt’s Ocean Penny Postage 


to become an accomplished fact. 


I want all candidates for the office of vestry- 
men to pass a Government examination. Know- 
ledge of figures, of their own localities, &c., 
essential. 

I want railway companies, when they open a 
new station, to issue with the tickets for that 
station a small clear map of the district, say for 
a mile round the station. They would soon get 
strangers (the people they want) to go there. 
Such maps would not cost more than a trifle per 
thousand. The maps might also be placed in 
the time-books. 

I want—yes, I especially want—a periodic 
inspection of all basement floors of London. Oh, 
what a revelation! 

I want Miss Burdett Coutts to live for ever. 

I want to see the Builder’s Parliamentary 
Library established ; and, very particularly,— 

I want a general index to the first twenty-five 
years of the Builder, including the “ Miscel- 
lanea.” MITRAILLEUSE, 





“RESTORATION AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM.” 


WE ars requested to publish the following 
letter :— 


S1r,—My attention has only this day been directed to 
an article in the Builder, of the 8th inst., headed ‘‘ Resto. 
ration at the British Museum,” in which it is asserted 
that the frieze of the Parthenon and other sculptures in 
the British Museum have been cleaned ‘‘ by the aid of 
some powerful chemical, chlorine, or alkali, or acid,’’ to 
the detriment of their surfaces, which the writer of the 
article asserts to have been thereby eaten away and dis- 
integrated. As the keeper of the Greek and Roman 
sculptures in the British Museum, I bey to state that it is 
untrue that any of these sculptures are ever cleaned by 
any chemical application, such as the writer in the 
Builder describes. The process of cleaning now going 
on, and which is repeated periodically, is precisely that 
“simple washing with water and a sponge,’’ which the 
writer of the article recommends, Cc. T, Nzwron. 


We can only repeat what we have already 
said, that to clean a piece of dirty and weather- 
stained stone or marble by the simple process 
of sponging it over with pure water is an 
impossibility. By this process, of course, the 
loose dust is removed, and no damage done, and 
certainly no stain of any kind removed from the 
surface, even much Jess from the substance of 
the stone below the surface of it, and to which 
weather-marks and stains always sink. Should 
Mr. Newton doubt this, let him request his house- 
maid to clean the door-step by the mere process 
of sponging it over with pure water, and wait for 
her reply. We all know that every weather. 
stained and dirty door-step in respectable Lon- 
don is daily hearthstoned, as it is termed, 
merely from the well-known fact that no mere 
cleaning with water and flannel and brash will 
so far touch it as to clean it, or, in other words, 
reduce it to an even level colour. We ask his 
attention to this fact. Once more, the little 
portico in front of the Athensum Club-house 
is, as probably he well knows, every year or so 
cleaned of weather-stains and marks of wear and 
tear. How is this done? —by sponging the 
columns over with pure water? No; they are 
thoroughly re-carved by the process of diligent 
scraping and even cutting away of the stone, be- 
cause no mere surface cleaning will do the work ; 
you must go deeper and remove some of the stone 
surface itself, and come to the pure stone. All 
such work as this, unfortunately, is left to the 
care of common labouring stone-masons; and it 
is melancholy to reflect on the fact that the 
subtle work of a great artist should come to 
be at the ignorant mercy of such agents. 
Does Mr. Newton really know himself 
what has been done, and what substance 
has been used, whether chemical or not, in the 
cleaning process which has been going onat the 
British Museum? It is a great question, and 
worth a little attention. It is absolutely im- 
possible to produce by the simple action of 
sponging with pure water the cleancd effect of 
the bust of Marcus Antoninus, and the other busts 
in the Roman Gallery, and in that of the Satyr, 
which we before particularly mentioned, and we 
defy any human being to doit. Some solvent 
more powerful than water must have been em- 
ployed, whatever may be the case just now. 
Unless, indeed, that water be thrown on it with 
a powerful mechanical force, and thus, as it 
were, break the stone surface as with a rain of 
minute bullets. The Mansion House, some two 
or three years back, was cleaned in this way. 
Were those unfortunate Greek fragments put 
through this process? But, after all, what does 
it or can it matter how the Greek work has been 
cleaned, provided it has been done: no matter 
whether water or chemical, acid or alkali, weak 
or powerfal—our business is with the deplorable 
result, All signs and evidences of age and time 
are removed, and the stone or marble looks new 
as if just from the quarry. Why remove the 
time marks ? With what object has it been done ? 
And how are the works better now than they 
were when time-marked and with the evidences 
on them of a great antiquity ? Surely the evi- 
dence of the time which has elapsed between 
the days of Phidias and the present hour is 
a something and worth the keeping. Why 
has Mr. Newton, through a mason’s labourer, 
with sponge and water only, if it be so, washed it 
all away ? 








Sir W. Tite, M2.P.—According to the Gazette, 
the Queen has been pleased to give orders for 
the appointment of Sir William Tite to be an 
Ordinary Member of the Civil Division of the 
Third Class, or Companions, of the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath. 
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CREWE HALL RESTORED. 


Tue restoration of Crewe Hall, which was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire four years ago, 
has just been completed, under the direction of 
Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., and on the 12th inst. 
Lord Crewe celebrated the event with an enter- 
tainment. A view and plans will be found in our 
volume for 1869 (pp. 486, 487). It may be 
mentioned that one apartment, called the * Cain 
and Abel Room” is now exactly in the same 
state as it was when occupied by the Emperor 
Napoleon some years ago, having almost escaped 
the ravages of the fire. 

In the hall are placed the following lines, 
composed by Mr. Warburton, of Arly Hall, 
Cheshire, who is well known for his antiquarian 
7 ** Ne’er in this hall of olden days 

Rebuilt, may fire henceforward blaze, 
Save that which on the hearth doth cheer 
Each welcome guest who cometh here.” 

The proceedings began with the consecration 
of the domestic chapel, the decorations of which 
have been well executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
The consecration ceremony was performed by 
the Archbishop of York, who was assisted by the 
Bishop of Chester, Lord Crewe’s chaplain, and 
other clergymen. 

At two o’clock Lord Crewe entertained his 
guests in the dining-room of the new edifice. 

Lord Houghton, in proposing “The Archi- 
tect,” asked them, in looking around, to consider 
for a few moments what must have been the 
merit and skill of the architect who could have 
built such a house. Such a work required some- 
thing more than mere technical ability ; it re- 
quired a full appreciation of our old English 
architecture, and the means of adapting that 
architecture to the requirements of modern 
times. Such an architect Lord Crewe had been 
fortunate enough to find. 

Mr. Barry replied by expressing the pleasure 
his work had affurded him, and paid a tribute to 
those who had co-operated with him. An archi- 
tect was in the position of a commander-in- 

chief who was necessarily much absent from his 
army. He therefore required above all things 
good “ eyes” and good “ hands” on the work. 
He had been fortunate in both. In the clerk of 
works, Mr. Leslie, he had had “eyes” that he 
could not praise too highly ; while it would have 
been impossible to have fallen into better 
“* hands” than those of Mr. Plucknett (Messrs. 
W. Cubitt & Co.). He also alluded to those who 
had so greatly contributed to the artistic effect 
of the work, Mr. Weekes, R.A., Mr. Marks, Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, Messrs. Crace, Armstead, Philip, 
Powell, and others. He also referred especially 
to the careful modelling of the elaborate plaster 
work by Mr. Mabey, who had shown great skill 
and ability. As to himself, he should never 
forget the kindness and confidence shown to him 
by Lord Crewe, at a time when he had too much 
recent reason to know that architects were not 
always so treated. 








GLENDALOUGH. 


THE celebrated round tower and ancient 
churches of Glendalough, in county Wicklow, 
Treland, are sadly in want of attention and 
repair, it would seem. At a meeting of the 
Royal Historical and Archzological Association 
of Ireland, held in Kilkenny in July last, Dr. 
Colles, the chairman, brought before the Society 
@ proposition for taking such steps as might be 
calculated to preserve from destruction these 
far-famed architectural and monumental remains. 
The round tower is becoming very ruinous. The 
cathedral and the priests’ church have suffered 
woefally from sacrilegious hands. The other 
churches, round which burials no longer take 
place, have escaped this danger, but are rapidly 
being broken up and reduced to mere heaps of 
stones by the luxuriant growth of young trees in 
the crevices of their walls. In a statement on 
the subject, Dr. Colles says :— 

‘* The repairs which should be executed at Glendalough 


may be divided into the cheap and easily executed, and 
the costly. The former, which should be undertaken at 
once, are :— 
1. Clearing away the trees from the Abbey, Trinity, O 
int and he Righleart Churches, ” went 
- Securing St. Kevin’ i 
seuiptures, B, b= —" House, and placing all loose 
epairing the breaches in Trinity and Our Lady’s 
Churches and i i Pot 
St, Kevin's — and in the sacristy and roof of 
» Railing i iests’ 
the Cash nae ay the Priests’ Church and the north door of 
q ~ oe oastly repairs are :— 
+ thor i i 
of the em cn of the round tower, and restoration 


2, Excavation and restoration of the Abbey. * 





3. Ditto of the Righfeart Church, 

4, Ditto of Our Lady’s Church. 

5. Excavations in the neighbourhood of St. Kevin’s 
House, and possib'y (6) rebuilding the chancel of St. 
Kevin’s House. 

In each of the above lists I placed first those repairs 
which seem most urgently required. 

Lovers of the picturesque may be horrified by the pro- 
posal to clear away the trees. But only the trees actuall 
growing out of the walls need be interfered with, and wit 
such an abundance of others, these would not be missed. 
The buildings should be inspected once a year, to prevent 
fresh seedlings from taking root.” 

Dr. Colles offered, if the Association sanctioned 
the proposal, to issue the circulars and work up 
the preliminary operations as to getting in the 
subscriptions, which he would hope to have com- 
pleted before returning to India. As regarded 
the directing and superintending of the opera- 
tions, Mr. Graves communicated with Mr. Thos. 
Drew, F.R.1I.A.I., who at once consented to take 
that portion of the arrangements on himeelf. 
Of course, nothing could be done without the 
consent of the proprietors, in which position the 
Mining’ Company of Ireland stood. He had 
asked a friend, a member of that body, to bring 
the subject before their Board, and the result 
was most satisfactory. He hoped that there 
would be no difficulty in collecting a sufficient 
sum for the purpose, considering the great im- 
portance and historic interest attaching to 


Glendalough; and he was already promised a |. 


donation of 101. as a beginning. 

Mr. Graves said this was not the first work of 
the kind their Association had undertaken and 
accomplished. They had collected and expended 
a large sum for the preservation of Jerpoint 
Abbey, and nearly 2001. for the reparation and 
protection from further injury of the seven 
churches of Clonmacnois. He would expect 
even a wider sympathy for the proposed work at 
Glendalough, as the ruins were more generally 
known, and their scenic and architectural beauty 
appreciated by the public. 

The Chairman said that returning to Ireland 
lately, after an absence of twelve years in India, 
it had made him most sad to witness the serious 
deterioration which had taken place in the ruins 
at Glendalough in the interim. 

The cordial approval by the Association of the 
arrangements proposed by Mr. Colles was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Mr. Graves observed that perhaps it might be 
possible to obtain some assistance from the 
Government towards such an undertaking, if 
the public first showed that they were willing to 
exert themselves to carry out the object, by sub- 
scribing. 








THE METROPOLITAN SCHOOL BOARD. 


Tue Executive of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, feeling the great importance of obtaining an 
efficient school Board, wisely called a meeting 
for Wednesday last, to consider whether any 
steps might be taken to assist in securing the 
election of men without reference to their 
political or religious opinions, and solely on the 
ground of their personal fitness and acquaint- 
ance with the educational necessities of the 
metropolis. Dr. Lyon Playfair occupied the 
chair, and stated the object of the meeting. Mr. 
Edwin Pears pointed out the importance of 
having men on the Board who were acquainted 
with education, and could form au opinion on 
such questions as whether large or small schools 
were the more desirable, and what should be 
their general organisation, instead of men whose 
chief qualification was that they were connected 
either with the League or the Union, or with some 
peculiar views as to party orsect. Mr. M‘Cullagh 
Torrens, M.P.,as the author of that part of the Bill 
under which the Board would be formed, urged 
that almost every part of London differed from 
the other intellectually and morally, and it was 
essential that the specialities of all should be 
thoroughly represented atthe Board. The meet- 
ing was not held to put forward candidates, but 
merely to point out the principles on which the 
selection should be made. Referring to the great 
extent of the electoral bodies under the Act, he 
expressed an earnest hope that the franchise 
would be used honestly and with discretion, as 
became the occasion and the great purpose in 
view; and speaking of the accumulative vote 
observed that it was intended to be used only as 
a defensive weapon in time of need, and not as 
an ordinary working tool. The Board should not 
be legislative, but judicial and administrative, 
and he hoped that no one would enter it tied up 
with pledges or tests of any kind, while at the 
same time he should be sorry to see any section 
or any opinions excluded. Unless the people 
had confidence in the Board its labours would 





come to nothing. On the motion of Mr. G. W. 
Hastings, seconded hy Professor Amos, the 
following resolution was passed unanimously :— 

“That in the judgment of this meeting the opportunity 
which is now for the first time afforded to the ratepayers 
of London of electing a School Board for the entire 
metropolis, and, therefore, of making adequate provision 
for the education of the people, is one which imposes upon 
the ratepayers, individually, as well as collectively, the 
duty of bringing forward and supporting candidates, who, 
from their acquaintance with the educational necessities of 
the metropolis and with the educational system of this and 
other countries, as well as from their known sympathy 
with the large classes who will be more immediately 
affected by the provisions of the Education Act, will be 
likely to make efficient members of the School Board, and 
do their duty without regard to sect or party.” 


The resolution was supported by Mr. Payne, 
Mr. Godwin, Mr. Chadwick, Canon Cromwell, 
and Mr. Applegarth. Mr. Biggs then moved a 
resolution authorising the Education Committee 
of the Association to take measures for the 
carrying out of the principles set forth in the 
first resolution, which was seconded and carried. 

The subject is one of the greatest importance, 
and we would strenuously urge on the rate- 
payers the necessity of giving the most careful 
consideration to it, so that men may be elected 
who understand the subject and sympathise 
with the wants of the poor. 








THE HABERDASHERS’ COMPANY. 


Tue dinner given by the Master and Court of 
this ancient Company on Tuesday last was very 
noticeable. Mr. William Hawes, the present 
master, had gathered around him as visitors a 
number of eminent men, and in proposing their 
names as toasts under various heads, made some 
singularly appropriate and effective speeches, 
which elicited responses similarly striking. Thus 
Major-General Brownrigge and Captain Sherard 
Osborne spoke for the army and navy; Pro- 
fessor Tyndall and Sir William Furgusson 
for science; Mr. Newmarsh and Mr. Leone 
Levi for science as applied in practice ; Baron 
Godin, the well-known French marine painter, 
for art (making a touching appeal for his 
country at the same time); and several others 
on cognate subjects. The City was not neglected, 
Alderman Finnis and Sheriff Jones representing 
it. The hall, built a few years ago under the 
direction of Mr. Snooke, the company’s archi- 
tect, has been recently effectively decorated. 








EXHIBITION IN BOND STREET. 


A Winter Exhibition of Pictures has been 
opened at what is termed the Old Bond-street 
Gallery, and comprises 346 works, of very 
various degrees of merit. “ In Black and White ” 
(21), C. 8. Lidderdale; “The Pallas refitting at 
Devonport” (28), H. T. Dawson; “Ono the 
Lesser Neath, South Wales” (57), J. B. Smith; 
“ Roses” (61), J. Blackham; “A Bank of Wild 
Flowers” (294), A. Nicholl, a little over-large ; 
and “ The Eve of Life” (66), P. Jackman, will 
be found bright spots in a somewhat sandy 
plain. Mr. Chester, Mr. Frost, A.R.A., Mr. 
Weekes, Louise Romer, Mr. Rossiter, Mr. Ernest 
Griset, and others, also contribute agreeable 
works. ‘ Monkey Island” (310), H. Bright, is 
an amusing piece of extravagance. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Edmonton.—The local Board of Health at 
Edmonton has just decided upon carrying out a 
thorough system of drainage and upon the utilisa- 
tion of its sewage. Up to this time the sewage 
of the district has been allowed to pass into the 
River Lee, to the pollution of its waters ; and the 
Home Office and the Lee Conservancy Board 
have both protested, the latter threatening to 
enforce the heavy penalties it is entitled to by 
law. The local Board has at last decided, how- 
ever, to adopt the drainage and utilisation works 
recommended by Mr. Eachus, C.E., and to 
entrust to that gentleman the carrying out of 
the design. 

Birmingham.—One of the principal and most 
embarrassing questions now occupying the 
attention of the Birmingham Town Council is 
that of the utilisation of the sewage of the town. 
The outfall at Saltley was at first understood to 
be simply an experiment ; but by degrees it has 
grown into large and permanent works. This 
accumulation of sewage matter, says the local 
Journal, is a stupendous and continual nuisance ; 
and, with two or three injunctions held in ter- 
rorem over its head, it behoves the Corporation 
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speedily to devise some means of utilisation 
which shall relieve the residents of Gravelly Hill 
and Erdington of an evil they have long suffered, 
and the borough from the liability of heavy legal 
proceedings. In view of the discussion which 
will shortly arise on the subject, several 
members of the Council have visited the works 
at Saltley. Councillor Walker has for many 
years advocated that the sewage shall be 
pumped up into a reservoir, not more than 
100 ft. above the level of the mouth of the sewer, 
below which, he says, there is plenty of adjacent 
land to consume the whole of the matter, even 
if it were used over 20,000 acres. The owners of 
land, he thinks, would doubtless be willing to 
pay such a price as would recoup the Corpora- 
tion for the outlay. In order to test his theory, 
Mr. Walker, about six years ago, gave a pump 
which was put down at the outfall, and by 
which sewage has since that time been forced 
through a carrier to boats on the canal. Mr. 
Walker has modified his original plan to the 
extent that he now suggests that the sewage 
should be sent into depdts on the high lands, 
where it should be left to consolidate, and from 
which the farmers would fetch it as they required. 
Various objections are raised to the scheme, the 
principal one being that it is too expensive. 
The plan advocated by those who oppose Mr. 
Walker’s scheme is that the sewage shall be 
carried by gravitation through conduits on to 
land on the side of the Tame, to be purchased by 
the corporation, either under powers which they 
now possess or by special Act of Parliament. It is 
stated that between the outfall and Water Orton 
there are 3,500 acres of land upon which the 
20,000,000 gallons of sewage daily raised could 
be employed in irrigation, sufficiently to so purify 
the water running off as to make it harmless to 
the fish in the river. As matters stand at 
present, these seem to be the two schemes be- 
tween which the corporation have to decide. 

Cheltenham.—The first annual letting of the 
sewage farm by auction has just taken place. 
There was a very large company present. 
The farm of 119 acres, exclusive of one field kept 
by the commissioners for experiments, is all 
pasture land, and was divided into six lots. 
Notwithstanding that the sewage has as yet been 
but imperfectly applied to the farm, the prices 
realised were very high, and will be sufficient to 
guarantee the town, notwithstanding the large 
outlay to which it has been put, against any loss. 
The rate per acre varied from 51. 18s. to 81. 13s., 
and the total was about 8701. for the year, leaving 
out of the question thirteen acres reserved by 
the commissioners, and which, having been laid 
down with rye grass, is expected to realise 201. 
peracre. The total yearly payment for interest 
and repayment of the thirty years’ loan is 1,1001. ; 
so that even at the rate per acre obtained the 
first year, the difference between the receipts and 
the yearly charge would be very small, while the 
farm will be the freehold of the town, and the 
works paid for at the end of thirty years. Under 
the deodorising system, and with continual 
threats of action for fouling the brooks, the 
yearly cost was little short of 1,0001. 








VESTRY REPORTS. 


St. Mary’s, Islington.—The annual report of the 
local surveyors of highways, 1869-70, has been 
issued in a printed form. According to this 
report, expectations from the steam road-roller 
of Messrs. Aveling & Porter have been fully 
realised. The roller is a 15-ton one, and not so 
heavy as to crush material, or do any serious 
damage to gas or water mains, shallow drains, 
&c. The stones, by being fixed at once, are not 
reduced to round pebbles on all their faces as 
heretofore, in the supposed economical mode of 
making the public traffic do the work, to the 
torture of horses and damage tovehicles. The 
metal is thus fit for new fixture when the 
road requires breaking up. The roller is supplied 
with steel spikes to the driving-wheels, to aid in 
the breaking up. 

The average number of yards rolled per day 
for each street, was as follows :— 


Superficial yards, 
WPPODBIWOEE o.s.vescevisecccessseecesss 658-730 
sad gl a ee 956°923 
ES eee 395°924 
ROMEO ossesensecvesssssensacesconer 594-000 


Canonbury lane, square, and place 643°473 


or an average of 650 superficial yards nearly per 
diem. The cost of rolling (including labour, 
cartage, watching, water, coals, coke, wood, oil. 





&c.) was 41. 3s. 6°235d. per diem, or at the rate 
of 1:541 pence per yard. The character of each 
work varied. 

The streets are now cleaned by one of the 
sweeping-machines and one of the scraping- 
machines of Messrs. Smith & Son, of Burnard 
Castle, Durham. The reporters, Messrs. Cormack 
and J. A. Clements, strongly recommend them. 
They have found that whereas the sweeping- 
machine (including two men, wear and tear of 
machine, oil, and brooms), costs 16s. 3d. per day ; 
the same amount of work done by hand-labour 
(including nine men and wear and tear of 
brooms) would cost about 11. 93. 2d. per day, or 
at the rate of 55°71 per cent. in favour of 
machine-work. ‘The scraper, with the same 
allowances, they find costs about 15s. 0}d. per 
day; whilst doing the same work by hand- 
labour would amount to about 11. 18s. and a little 
under a farthing per day, or at the rate of 39 56 
per cent. in favour of machine-work. These 
calculations are without the cost of purchase 
and interest, which would be very small. 

The first cost of the scraper is 261. 153., and 
that of the sweeper 161. 

There are 74 miles of roads and 136 miles of 
footpaths under jurisdiction in the parish. 

Holborn District—The usual sanitary report 
by Mr. Septimus Gibbon, medical officer of health 
for this district, has been printed. The death- 
rate has here been 25°69 per 1,000, or above 
the average (24°66), but slightly below that of 
the central districts. 

During the past year, the Artisans’ and 
Labotrers’ Dwellings Act has been applied to 
fourteen houses in Bell-court, Gray’s-inn-road, 
and to ten honses in Union-court, Saffron-hill. 
The works ordered in the former court com- 
prising additional cisterns over the closets, dust- 
bins, and extensive repairs, especially to all the 
window-frames, have in all but four houses 
been carried out in a satisfactory manner. In 
those four houses the leaseholder is executing 
the specified works in a dilatory manner. 

The houses in Union-court will all be taken 
down, as soon as the negotiation for their 
purchase by the Corporation of London is com- 
pleted. ‘The sanitary improvements effected 
have been numerous. 

St. George the Martyr, Southwark.—The 14th 
annual series of reports for this parish has been 
printed. The report of the Medical Officer of 
Health, Mr. H. Bateson, M.D., states that the 
fears of relapsing fever have not hitherto been 
realised. The scarlet fever epidemic, however, 
has prevailed here, as elsewhere. The deaths in 
the parish from all causes were 1,740, and in 
excess of the preceding year by 239. 





WORK WITH A WILL. 


Mr. Leone Levi delivered the introductory 
lecture to the Evening Classes at King’s College, 
London, on the 7th inst..—an appropriate and 
eloquent discourse. In the course of it he 
said,— 

There is a great completeness and variety, 
certainly, in our scheme of studies for the session 
we are now commencing ; and I can well imagine 
that it may be a source of grave deliberation 
with many students ere they can decide which of 
these attractive studies is entitled to their 
special preference. To learn them all is im- 
possible. Tohaveasmattering of many sciences 
is of but little use. But you need have no such 
difficulty of selection if you have some definite 
idea of the occupation or profession you wish to 
follow. Do you nourish a silent desire to be a 
great merchant—to become a millionaire some 
day, sooner or later? Do you wish to have a 
seat as a governor of the Bankof England? Or 
to reach the position of scientific producer, like 
Whitworth, Armstrong, or Fairbairn? Or to 
possess the skill and calculating power of a Watt, 
or the engineering grasp of a Stephenson? Or 
do you, bond.fide, anticipate the day when you 
may be the Lord High Chancellor? Are these 
the fancies that run in your mind whilst you are 
quietly pursuing the studies before you? My 
friends, 1 congratulate you for nourishing in your 
hearts the ambition of rising to great altitudes. 
It is well to have an honourable ambition. But 
you must not lose time. Begin at once to learn 
those branches of science which you will ab- 
solutely require. Suffer nothing else to distract 
your mind, or to dissipate your powers. The 
great difficulty you have to contend with is a 
disposition to frivolity, restlessness, inconstancy. 
Have, then, a stern, unsubduable will to conquer, 





and you will conquer everything. When Alfieri 
was asked how did he succeed to become a poet, 
he answered,— 


§€ Volli, semque volli, e fortissimamente volli.”’ 


“T willed it, I always willed it, and intensely 
willed it.’ Depend upon it, it is not so much to 
any natural gift that we owe our success, as to 
the firmness, and even obstinacy, with which we 
set ourselves to master the difficulties before 
us. And dismiss any idea, I pray you, that you 
will get on quite as well without any hard study, 
for it is not so. It is now universally admitted 
that scientific knowledge is absolutely necessary 
for every industry, and employers will not 
employ persons who do not possess it. We may 
fancy that a mechanic or artizan, a clerk or an 
officer, may become, by practice and observa- 
tion, insensibly disciplined to perform works by 
the hands with wonderful dexterity, but I doubt 
whether the clear head and the sound judgment 
necessary for any profession can be acquired by 
merely inspecting what others are doing. Let 
the transactions ef a counting-house be ever so 
important and diversified, let them be ever so 
judiciously conducted and methodically adjusted, 
yet if a youth is not furnished with the requi- 
site knowledge to obtain the best advantage 
from what he sees there transacted, he will not 
be much the wiser for it. All that is done will 
seem to him much confused and perplexing, and, 
after years of labour, he may remain utterly un- 
prepared to take a wide and firm grasp of the 
various operations which are necessary in the 
prosecution of business. A combination of study 
and practice is the best preparation for the 
professional or mercantile career. 








THE MEANING OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


At a meeting held in the new Mechanics’ 
Institute, Slaithwaite, at which Mr. Sugden pre- 
sided, Mr. Buckmaster, after explaining the 
scheme by which aid is given to classes esta- 
blished for teaching drawing and science, went. 
on to say,—Although I have been engaged for 
some years in directing public attention to the 
importance of science and art as a part of 
national education, I have never been able to 
attach a very definite meaning to what is now 
called technical education, which, in its rigid 
definition, means teaching the arts, but, in itg 
popular definition, means teaching almost every- 
thing. I wish you to understand that all I have 
ever advocated is the teaching of elementary 
science and drawing, pure and simple, leaving 
the practical application of this knowledge to 
the workman. Teach a carpenter some geometry 
and mechanics, and he will fiad the practical 
application of these sciences to a hundred dif- 
ferent purposes in the workshop which would 
have escaped the notice of purely scientific men. 
Science with practice is the true principle upon 
which we ought to proceed, and all that we 
can hope to do is to teach science, and not 
be over-anxious for immediate results. An argu- 
ment which is frequently urged in favour of 
scientific instruction is that other countries are 
beating us in many of our important industries. 
I see the Lord Mayor of London demolished this 
argument by counting the number of steam- 
engines between Boulogne and Paris which were 
made in English workshops. On the Great 
Eastern Railway he might have counted an 
equal number made in Belgium. In those in- 
dustries requiring a knowledge of art other 
countries are no doubt equal, and perhaps 
superior, With reference to the great industries 
of iron, machinery, cotton and woollen manu- 
factures, I am not competent to offer any opinion. 
It is, no doubt, the duty of every man to be as 
perfect as possible in that industry by which he 
serves the community and provides the neces- 
saries and comforts of life for himself and his 
family, but this is not the highest good. Men 
are not to be taught these sciences because they 
have to build houses, construct steam-engines, 
and weave cloth. Men are to be educated 
because they are men; and every labourer 
ought to strive for that higher life and culture 
which nothing but that special knowledge called 
science will ever give him, and which is far more 
valuable in the prosperity and happiness of & 
state than cheap cloth. Science will do much 
towards making many occupations more healthy 
and cheerfal. It will some day or other wip? 
away those volumes of smoke which cut off all 
visible communion between heaven and earth. 
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EARLE’S RETREAT, FALMOUTH. 


Eartet’s Retreat, Falmouth, or, as we should 
prefer to call it, the Earle Retreat, the gift of 
Mr. George Earle, of Philadelphia, occupies a 
very healthy and eligible site on one of the most 
elevated positions in Falmouth. 

The buildings comprise a chapel, surmounted 
with a bell turret, a board-room, and thirty-two 
rooms, providing accommodation for fifty-two 
inmates, with all the needful accessories. The 
chapel is seated for 150 persons. It has an open- 
timbered roof, in four bays, the principals 
carried on carved granite corbels. The roof 
timbers, seating, lectern, and desk are of pitch- 





pine, varnished. The chapel is lighted with 


SCALE OF FEET 


Plan of Ground Floor. 





geometrical windows, of Bath stone, filled in 
with stained glass, supplied by Mr. Solomon, 
of Truro. 

The dwellings are approached by two arcades, 
of five bays each. The pillars stand on granite 
bases, and consist of polished polyphant shafts, 
carved Bath stone caps, with arches in alternate 
bands of red and white bricks. The dwellings are 
light and airy, are fitted with closets, and com- 
fortably furnished. 

The buildings are erected from the designs of 
Mr. A. Lauder, architect, of Barnstaple, by Mr. 
J. Roberts, builder, of Falmouth. The freestone 
work was prepared by Mr. W. Yonings, of Barn- 


staple; the polished serpentine and polyphant | 
| the erection, farniture, &0., will be about 2,101. 


by Mr. J. Murphy, of Penzance. 





This munificent provision is for aged natives 
of Falmouth or for residents during a period of 
not less than twenty years. The rooms are ar- 
ranged for married couples, widowers or widows, 
bachelors or spinsters. The inmates must be of 
well-known good character, independent of any 
particular religious or political opinions. The 
sole government of the Retreat is vested in the 
brother of the founder, Mr. Frederick Hobart 
Earle, during his lifetime. Afterwards by twelve 
persons to be elected, six by the corporation of 
the town of Falmouth, and other six by the 
Local Board of the parish. The founder has 
made ample provision for the maintenance of 
the building in perpetuity. The entire cost of 
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WAREHOUSE, PORTLAND.STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


Tuis warehouse (the property of Mr. William 
Carver), now in conrse of erection, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Clegg & Kuowles,—to whom Manchester is in- 
debted for other specimens of warehouses archi- 
tecture,—is being built for Messrs. George Frazer, 
Son, & Co., merchants, of Manchester. The 
building occapies a site bounded by Portland- 
street on the west, Silver-street on the east, 
Abingdon-street on the north, and David-street 
on the south ; comprising an area of 884 square 
yards. The principal fronts to Portland-street 
and David-street are entirely of stone, with red 
granite shafts totheentrances. The other fronts 
are of brick and iron work. The style adopted 
is Italian Gothic, with carving freely applied. 
The warehouse contains a sub-basement for the 
machinery (sunk about 20 ft. below street level), 
basement story for the packing-presses, ground- 
floor, and four upper floors, with an attic in roof. 
The principal offices and sample-rooms are placed 
on the first-floor, the other floors being appro- 
priated to warerooms and offices for the several 
separate departments of the Manchester trade. 
The sub-basement will contain eight hydraulic 
packing-presses, with 14-in. rams, to lift 360 
tons; two 25-horse boilers; two 20-horse high- 
pressure steam-engines; six sets of pumps; 
and all other machinery requisite for working 
the hoists and cranes. A covered loading- 
way extends through the rear of the building 
from Abingdon-street to David-street, contaioing 
a loading platform, two swing cranes, and two 
hoists for raising goods. Mr. William Southern, 
of Salford, is the contractor for the superstruc- 
ture; Messrs. Higgins & Son executed the 
cellars and foundations. The machinery is being 
fitted up by Messrs. Norbury & Shaw, engineers, 
Salford. The carving is being executed by 
Messrs. Simpkin & Stewart, from designs sup- 
plied by the architects. 

The building may be taken as a good example 
of the warehouses which are common in Man- 
chester.* 








THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
A FEW NOTES THEREON BY A WORKING MAN, 


~ §1r, — Before the echoes awakened by the 
late meeting of the Social Science Association 
are lost in the distance, I wish to say a few 
words to the members of working men’s societies 
upon the great importance to them of taking a 
larger part in the annual proceedings of that 
great association. It seems to me a meeting 
once a year, and the reading of some papers at 
the society’s office to a few select gentlemen, is 
not sufficient for the ventilation of the great 
questions opened at the annual meeting. Last 
winter a course of four lectures was given on 
health and economic science, and they met with 
partial success: that, so far as it went, was 
something towards farther utilising the Associa- 
tion and extending its influence. That is not 
enough. What I want to see is, the members 
delivering lectures on vital statistics and econo- 
mic laws, wherever there is a working-man’s or 
any educational institution. As the members of 
the Association are to be found in almost every 
town in the kingdom, they could become the 
nucleus for forming sociological societies through- 
out the country, and open up great and im- 
portant questions, which have hitherto been 
neglected by every class of the community. The 
disease of neglect is fearful to contemplate; 
it is rampant in every house, and injurious in 
every home. If the objects of the Association 
were generally taught, and sanitation, in its 
widest phase, became a household question,—and 
it might if it had home missionaries who pro- 
perly understood the physical wants of the 
nation,—the science of life and order would soon 
form a part of the every-day existence of the 
people. At present the Association is only a 
nine-days’ wonder, to be then forgotten until the 
next annual meeting. 

Looking over the reports given by the daily 
papers, I was surprised to see the small amount 
of interest the meeting elicited. The Times, the 
great organ of public opinion, was a day behind 
in its report ; and if its readers happened to be 
readers of the Standard, they would have been 
ahead of the Tines, as the President’s very able 
address did not appear until the Friday. It fol- 
lowed that course throughout, and at the close it 





__* Several important buildings now in course of erection 
in Manchester will shortly be illustrated in our pages. 
The new Exchange in our next issue, 


gave the members a knock-’em-down in the 
shape of a leading article, condemning the ob- 
jects of social reformers and the farther meetings 
of the society. And as the big one, so the 
smaller. The little gentleman hailing from 
Fleet-street, calling himself Mr. Punch, in a 
paragraph, which was neither satirical nor funny, 
describes the proceedings as “ twaddle.” In the 
opinion of the satirist, it is twaddle for a large 
number of the best men and women of this or 
any other country to meet for the purpose of 
discussing the wrongs, miseries, and evils which 
humanity now suffers, and which are not fixed 
by any law excepting the immoral one, but are 
all removable by taking a proper course ; and 
the object of the Association is to provide the 
means and remedies for the removal of the 
social diseases which now afflict and scourge 
society. Fie, Mr. Punch! you did better in 
your youth. Humanity thussuffers. The mem- 
bers of the Association know that most of the 
ills are by proper treatment removable. Science 
advances, but as yet it has done but little to 
alleviate the condition of the masses. Progress 
is obstructed through the ignorance of the many 
and the selfishness of others. Man’s inhumanity 
is the cause of many evils, and when one con- 
siders the present condition of society, with its 
labyrinths and mazes, some of which are still 
untrodden ; its general chaotic state; with its 
wealth and poverty, the latter often in such 
close proximity that it jostles the other,— 
Lazarus, in the lowest depths of despair and 
misery, for whom no Abraham’s bosom is provided, 
often wishing the earth would open and swallow 
him, is in many instances scarcely a stone’s 
throw from Dives and his sumptuous family, 
who flaunt about with'their lofty airs, and seem 
to think the earth was created for them, and 
them only. I have often, on looking out of the 
back window of some high mansion, compared 
the inside with the out, and have asked the 
question whether there is no danger in the con- 
trast. A general uneasiness pervades the working 
classes ; the best of them are dissatisfied with the 
condition of things, and the lower strata will 
not bear examination. Thunder is heard in the 
distance ; the storm is brewing; every upheaving 
brings it nearer. The darkness is portentous. 
Some day it may break, and shatter the fragile 
vessel now called upper society. It may, by 
judicious foresight be avoided, and, as all reforms 
are preceded by discussion, and all remedies to 
alleviate human suffering are subject to the same 
law, talk is essential to the progress of mankind. 
It leads to work, and as concerted and individual 
action is required for the great work which the 
Social Science Association has undertaken, the 
jeers of the would-be witty, and the sneers of the 
so-called organs of public opinion, are in every 
sense indecorous, and show a callousness to 
human suffering, and an obliquity unworthy of 
them. 

Among the various subjects discussed, none 
were of greater importance than that relating 
to criminal statistics. In modern society robbery 
is a crime punishable by law; that is, some 
forms of robbery, where articles of value, if only 
to the amount of a penny, are taken. The per- 
sons so acting are liable to incarceration till 
jastice as meted by magistrates is paid and satis- 
fied. There are at present different degrees of 
criminals: the hardened gaol bird, known as 
the habitual criminal, often a victim of parental 
misrule; with him crime is a trade, and looked 
at as the proper means of gaining a living. 
Another class is the casual or accidental class 
of criminals, and both are the vicious offsprings 
of the present state of society. Criminal law, 
too, is somewhat like its victims, desultory and 
uncertain, as the sentence is left to the caprice 
of the magistrate and judge’s idea of what is 
sufficient punishment. The causes of crime are 
entirely overlooked, and, in fact, there is no 
part of law in which more anomalies exist than 
in the one known as criminal or felon law. 
The condition of society is not favourable 
to the right understanding of meum et teum; 
and the remark that an honest man is a fool, 
and is sure to go to the wall, as he is out of place 
in a dishonest age, is a common saying among 
workmen. It is & suspicious age,—at least so 
far as the transactions between individuals 
are concerned. It is said that like begets 
like, and, as many are dishonest, they are of 
the opinion that every one is an exact coun- 
terpart of themselves. Fraud, cunning, and 


bypocrisy are the characteristics of the age. 
The tradesman does not steal, or take a purse 
direct from another man’s pocket ; but in busi- 





ness—and really the word is a wonderfully con- 





venient one; and he who by misrepresentation 
persuades some one to give a shilling for an 
article worth only sixpence, is looked upon as a 
clever salesman who has made a good bargain. 
Surely this is a wonderful age! An honest 
man from a distant country, happening to be in 
this world of London, must be much struck by 
the sign-board representations. Everything is 
genuine: no shoddy or veneer—everything is 
real. “ Good man, enter here and buy ; you can- 
not be deceived, as my transactions are above- 
board.” The law, so strict and enforceable against 
the man who steals a penny in a direct way, has 
no hold upon the man who robs me of a shilling in 
an indirect form. And at the present timeanother 
Blackstone is wanted to define the law of things, 
and what are public rights and wrongs. From 
early years to old age, many workmen are en- 
gaged in nefarious transactions for the benefit 
of their employers. They are thus a party to the 
common frauds, but are not participators in the 
profits. The influence of such work must have 
a deteriorating effect on the life and morals 
of the workmen. They, through knowing their 
employers are continually cheating the public, 
become so habituated to dishonesty, that they 
cannot see anything wrong in taking from the 
employer that which they require, and which 
they believe is a remuneration for their joint 
robbery of the public. The causes of crime are 
rarely, if ever, considered in the proposal for its 
eradication. But in fature legislation they must 
be considered. To have honest workmen there 
must be honest employers; not schemers, who 
shuffle at every turn, and in the course of busi- 
ness cheat every one they come in contact with. 
Some more notes, “On Pauperism and Labour,” 
I had put down, but I find there is no room. 
Bat what I have written is, I think, of some little 
interest: itis what the workmen say, only ina 
slightly different form; while honesty is a crime, 
and fraud business, the influence of such opinions 
will injuriously affect the character of the whole 
community. JACK PLANE. 








SURVEYS OF TOWNS AND DISTRICTS, 
AND HOW THEY ARE MADE. 


Apart from all scientific considerations, and 
others of a national character, it must be ad- 
mitted that the trigonometrical survey of the 
United Kingdom has, so far as the public and 
individuals are concerned, more than fulfilled 
the object it was intended to accomplish. It is, 
in fact, the only reliable survey of the country 
that we possess, for that executed under the 
authority of the Tithe Commissioners includes 
only certain districts and localities. As the 
latter was made for a specific instead of a general 
purpose, its application becomes very limited in 
its sphere; and, moreover, the majority of the 
plans are little better than useless to a profes- 
sional man. This arises from two causes: one 
is the time that has elapsed since they were 
surveyed and plotted, and the other that accu- 
racy is not their distinguishing characteristic. 
Surveyors have but little reason to bless the 
Ordnance Survey, as it undoubtedly deprived 
them of an enormous amount of future work. 
It is not too much to assert that it com- 
pletely extinguished them as a separate profes- 
sion, and made surveying a subordinate branch 
of the business of a civil engineer, in which 
state it has since remained, and it will probably 
always do so. There is very little question but 
that the introduction of railways also assisted to 
bring about this merging of the inferior branch 
into the superior. The regular old-fashioned 
surveyor was purely and simply a measurer. 
His knowledge and capabilities seldom went be- 
yond the chain, offset, rod, and cross-staff, and 
the man who was acquainted with the mysteries 
of the most rudimentary angular instrament 
was regarded with mingled feelings of envy and 
admiration. The scales upon which the trigo- 
nometrical survey was plotted, 1 in. and 4 in. to 
the mile respectively, were toosmall to be of any 
real utility, in cases where the ground was to be 
occupied by extensive and important architec- 
tural and engineering works. The latter scale, 
however, answered pretty well for general pur- 
poses, in which the subject of preliminary plans 
and estimates was alone under consideration. 
Chis was the minimum scale allowed, by the 
Standing Orders, to be used for the Parliamen- 
tary plans of proposed lines of railways, har- 
bours, docks, waterworks, and most kinds of 
engineering projects. Consequently the neces- 
sity for making a separate survey of the land 
through which the railway ran was obviated in 
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all districts which had been plotted and mapped 
on the 4-in. scale. Hine ille lacryme, say the 
surveyors. 

But however well the Ordnance plans were 
adapted for general utility, they failed, in conse- 
quence of the smallness of the scale, to answer 
in instances where works of a detail character 
were concerned. Thus, although adequate for 
the Parliamentary plan of a line of railway, they 
were totally inadequate to afford a proper or 
accurate delineation of the ground for the work- 
ing or contract plans. The latter are plotted 
upon a minimum scale of 200 ft. to the inch, 
while the former are on one of 1,320 ft. to the 
inch. Reduced to what are termed natural 
scales, the usual method adopted by French 
engineers for expressing the proportion between 
the actual object and its representation on paper, 
they would be respectively equal to 5,55 and 
astay: In order to extend the advantage of the 
Ordnance survey to towns, it is intended to pub- 
lish, by degrees, a series of plans, upon the 
enlarged scale of 535, or 41°66 in. to an inch, so 
as to admit of drainage and other works being 
at once laid down upon them, without necessi- 
tating a survey of the district. Some of the 
parishes near London have been published to 
this enlarged scale, but for several reasons they 
do not fulfil their intended object. In the first 
place, they are enlarged plans—that is, they are 
enlarged from the other plans on a smaller scale, 
and it is well known that, notwithstanding all 
the care and skill in the world, enlarged plans 
are not accurate. They certainly serve exceed- 
ingly well to exhibit in a general way, any pro- 
posed scheme of drainage, sewerage, or other 
engineering works ; but when these have reached 
the stage when they pass from contemplation to 
execution, it becomes necessary to have the 
whole district carefully surveyed. At present 
there are but very few of these enlarged Ord- 
mance maps published, and it will be a long 
while before they become numerous. As speci- 
mens of graphical art they are very indifferent, 
and not to be placed in comparison with the 
splendid examples from which they are en- 
larged. This is only what might be expected, 
when it is borne in mind that they are zinco- 
graphed: a process that does not admit of 
delicate work. There is one use, or rather abuse, 
to which these enlarged plans are put, to which 
we shall presently refer, and for which, it must 
be acknowledged, they hold out strong tempta- 
tion to the unscrupulous. Oa the other hand, 
local boards and others who employ surveyors, 
by their parsimonious and niggardly manner of 
dealing, indirectly contribute to the fault, and 
may certainly be, in one sense, fairly regarded 
as participes criminis. True economy ie far 
removed from parsimony as from extravaga. ce. 
It is a happy mean between the two, and some- 
what difficult to arrive at. It has nothing to do 
with the amount of actual value of the objects 
under consideration. The rich man is not unfre- 
quently a miser; and the beggar, in his own 
way, can be as extravagant as the prince. 

A fresh survey of a large portion of the 
parishes throughout England will undoubtedly 
be necessitated by the drainage and sewerage 
works, which must sooner or later be undertaken 
by every town in the kingdom having a popu- 
lation beyond five or six thousand. It will not 
be long before the result of the labours of the 
Rivers Pollution Commission will be made mani- 
fest by the passing of an Act forbidding, under 
heavy penalties, the discharge of any sewage or 
refuse matter of any kind whatever into a river, 
stream, or natural watercourse. We frequently 
witness in the advertising columns of this journal 
notices requesting surveyors to send in tenders 
for the survey and plans of a certain district. 
One of these instances has lately become noto- 
rious, and we will therefore select it as a very 
good example of the manner in which these jobs 
are managed. We have taken the trouble to 
carefally go into the estimate of the work to be 
done, the time it will take, and the actual 
expenses of chairmen, assistants, mounted 
papers, and other items inseparable from office 
work, and have not the slightest hesitation in 
asserting that it is simply absurd tosuppose that 
the work could be properly performed for the 
amount accepted. It is about a third of what 
the tender for bond jide work shouid be, and 
constitutes another instance of the miserable 
penny wise and pound foolish principle by which 
all local authorities appear to be actuated. The 
answer these gentlemen will make will be,— 
“But we do not get our plans and surveys exe- 
cuted at this ‘absurd’ price; there they are 





beautifully they are done.” We have looked, and 
we have seen them, and greatly admired the 
colouring, the lettering, the thin lines, and the 
thick lines, and come to the conclusion that 
they were excellent specimens of the draughts- 
man’s art; but there their merits terminated. 
Upon checking them by actual measurements on 
the ground, they have been found to be “so far 
out” as to be almost worthless for the real pur- 
pose for which they were intended. Many will 
perhaps exclaim, ‘ What signifies a few feet one 
way or the other?” If the plan continues to 
hang always on the walls of the board-room, it 
certainly is not of much consequence whether it 
be accurate or inaccurate. But let us suppose 
the following case, which is not of uncommon 
occurrence, and will probably be a very common 
event. The local authorities require land for 
irrigation. They apply for their powers of com- 
pulsory purchase, and the landowners, rate- 
payers, and other interested parties organise a 
formidable opposition. Under these circum- 
stances the Local Government Act Office appoints 
an arbitrator, generally two, consisting of an 
engineer and a barrister, the one to sift the 
plans and the other the evidence. There are 
counsel employed in the case, and each party 
produces its scientific and professional witnesses. 
The plan and survey of the district is the key to 
the whole matter; it is essentially the piéce de 
résistance. It is examined by hostile engineers, 
scrutinised by hostile counsel, and if there is a 
flaw or mistake in it, there is not the slightest 
chance of its escaping detection and exposure. 
We do not go so far as to assert that the party 
would lose their case on account of the inac- 
curacy of their plan; but it would certainly not 
advance their interests. 

Let us now proceed to investigate how the 
existence of the Ordnance or any other maps 
enables a survey and plan to be completed at 
a much lower rate than if those auxiliary 
plans did not exist. If there are no plans 
whatever of the district,' every feature of 
the surveys and every object on the ground 
must be obtained by actual measurement, or 
they cannot be otherwise plotted on the plan. 
Some of them can of course be sketched in, and 
no doubt very frequently are, when the price 
paid is not sufficient to ensure close and accu- 
rate work. But when these plans are to be had 
the surveyor can, if he chooses, after laying 
down the main lines in the field and plotting 
them, fill in from the plans, instead of from 
actual measurements: consequently whatever 
errors exist in the one are perpetuated in the 
latter. However desirous of turning out per- 
fectly good work, yet a professional man must 
cut his cloth according to his measure. If his 
employers are too parsimonious to allow him a 
sum which would permit him to do justice to 
them and to himself, then they are to blame and 
not he if they discover that they only get what 
they paid for; that is, an inferior article. A 
thoroughly accurate plan of a town and district 
is worth any sum in reason. An inaccurate one 
is not worth the paper upon which it is plotted, 
and entails, in the long run, more expense than 
would have sufficed in the first instance to pay 
for it half a dozen times over, not to mention the 
trouble and uncertainly it is constantly giving 
rise to. So long as local authorities continue 
to pay for professional services on the inade- 
quate and niggardly scale lately brought before 
the public, so long may they expect their plans 
to be a combination of accuracies and inaccu- 
racies, and to consist of partially bond fide and 
partially copied work, instead of genuine ex- 
amples of triangulations, measurements, and 
dimensions plotted from actual field notes. 

T. C. 








COLOUR IN STAINED GLASS. 


Sir,—The eclectic issues raised by Mr. Sharpe’s 
original letters on this subject are of importance, 
and undoubtedly deserve the attention of all, 
both patrons and painters, who wish to maintain 
artistic glass-painting, and prevent its practice 
—as is now too frequently the case—simply as 
a mechanical vehicle of colour. 

The entire exclusion of figure-subjects, and the 
employment of geometrical and conventional 
forms are contentions on which I do not now 
enter, beyond saying that these conceptions have 
not as yet been developed in anything like the 
extent and beauty of which they are capable. 

Of old works there are few remaining, if, 
indeed, the mode ever largely prevailed. Mr. 
Sharpe is apparently narrowed to two or three 


hanging up in the board-room. Go and see how | extant instances for his illustrations, and only 








one of these is of any scale or completeness, 
Most modern attempts in this direction are 
simply execrable, and have been chiefly, it would 
seem, carried out under unfavourable influences, 
Conventicles have, in our time, afforded the 
main field for these essays, where dislike of 
subject-windows, from their show and treat 
ment, has ruled their exclusion; or limited 
means have compelled patrons to be content 
with simpler effects. Under these circumstances 
it is not to be presumed that we should find 
much artistic feeling fostered or expressed. 
Recent examples in the severe form, of any 
worth, are so rare, that one may be allowed to 
notice a rather meritorious work just finished at 
Holy Trinity Charch (by the Triangle), Hoxton. 
It is a rose-window of considerable sphere and 
well-apportioned tracery filled with glass in pat- 
terns, the whole of which are described by the 
lead-work, the glass being “ pot-metal” exclu. 
sively; as means would only allow a spare 
employment of decorative colour, The example 
is, I think, at the present time, of special inte- 
rest, as showing what may be done in a truthful 
and artistic manner in the direction Mr. Sharpe 
has proposed. And it certainly indicates how 
wide a scope there lies in the direction for 
studious design and honest execution. The 
inverted saints and other abnormal fillings so 
often seen in “ rosaces” or circular-windows, 
must assuredly yield in any zesthetic comparison 
with a well-designed pane in the treatment now 
contended for. The example cited was, I be- 
lieve, executed by Messrs. Pitman, by whom the 
church has recently been polychromed. — 








ST. MARGARET’S (R.C.) CHURCH, 
DUNFERMLINE. 


Tuts church, designed by Mr. R. Thornton 
Shiells, of Edinburgh, is of a style not usually 
adopted in the present day, but it was so pre- 
scribed to the architect. The plan consists of a 
nave, without aisles, terminated by a semicir- 
cular apse, upon each side of which is projected 
a semicircular chapel. Above the doorway is an 
organ gallery. The area is lighted by coupled 
windows, arched and divided by ashaft with 
foliated cap; between each couplet is a fluted 
Corinthian pilaster, supporting a dentilled cor- 
nice, from which springs a semicircular coffered 
ceiling. The floor is to be unencumbered by 
pews; chairs are to be provided for the wor- 
shippers. Pilasters, entablature, and elliptical 
pediment are features of the exterior. A bas- 
relief above the doorway represents the landing 
of the saint at St. Margaret’s Hope, near the 
ancient city of Dunfermline. The interior, 
which measures 70 ft. by 30 ft., and to the apex 
of the roof 36 ft., is ultimately to be deco- 
rated in colour, but this and the furnishings 
are not yet settled. Operations are to commence 
forthwith. The architect should try to persuade 
his client to let him submit a design of another 
character. 








THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF DUBLIN. 


S1r,—In your last impression you havea shor 
leader on the proposed main drainage of Dublin, 
a work tardily resolved on, but most urgently 
needed, owing to the almost incredibly filthy 


condition in which the river Liffey has long 


been suffered to progress in a cumulative ratio. 

The proposed plan is a very good one, but 
your article naturally complains of the apparent 
folly of the intention to cast all the valuable 
sewage of Dublin into the sea near the mouth 
of the harbour, where it is supposed by the 
writer much of the foul matter may be washed 
back to Dublin by the flood-tides. 

While I demur to this assumption, and believe, 
from an intimate knowledge of the locality, that 
there is little to fear from returning sewage, I 
beg to say that there is no difficulty whatever in 
carrying out an excellent and cheap scheme for 
the utilisation of the Dublin sewage, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the proposed outfall into the 
sea. No city that I know, in fact, has such 
obvious and convenient facilities for the purpose 
in the great strand at Clontarf, called the North 
Bull. There a large island or peninsula can bo 
formed, of from 1,500 to 2,000 acres, surrounded 
wholly or partially by the sea, protected by 
very moderate embankments, and consisting 
of sand mixed with a little mud, just suited to 
sewage irrigation. A large portion of this waste 
is already over high-wate: mark, and the rest is 
slowly warping up. : 

The proposed outfall will skirt the edge of this 
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suggested reclamation and literally there is little 

to do (beyond making the embankments) but to 

let the sewage flow over the land, instead of 
ouring into the sea. 

This plan has been for some years put forward 
by me, and has been explained to the Dublin 
authorities, who have been only deterred from 
taking it up by threats of opposition from pro- 

rietors on the neighbouring shores of Clontarf 
and Howth. The apprehensions of these pro- 
rietors, I feel convinced, are groundless. A 
belt of salt water of several hundred yards in 
width would interpose between them and the 
nearest point of the proposed sewage farm, 
while the porous nature of the land to be en- 
closed would prevent all stagnation, and the 
growing crops alone would take up all sewage 
that did not sink into the sand. 

In such a situation, I believe a very good 
profit could be made on the outlay, the sewage 
being at the threshold of the farm without 
expense. 

In the metropolis sewage utilisation scheme 
for London, to which I was engineer, and which 
was suspended for want of public support, a 
culvert of over 40 miles in length and 10 ft. 
diameter, and costing one million sterling, was 
necessary to lead the sewage to the Maplin 
Sands, where a farm of 12,000 acres was to be 
made to utilise the sewage upon. How vastly 
better situated Dublin is in this matter will at 
once be seen from the above statements by any 
one who can, like myself, add C.E. to his name. 

G. W. Hermans. 








TAR PAVEMENT. 


Sir,—I am afraid the specification for foot- 
ways in your last number is too expensive for 
general use; so I annex one of pavement of 
which I have laid a lineal mile in this town (Bury 
St. Edmund’s), this year, at a cost of 1s. 3d. per 
superficial yard. I may add that the price varies 
with the quantity laid at one time, and the cost 
of material in the neighbourhood. 

Hot breeze from gas-works, 3 bushels. 

Hot shingle passed through a {-in. mesh, 

1 bushel. 

Hot tar, 1 gallon. 

Mix the whole thoroughly, and pass through a 
3-in. mesh, and part through a ;%;-in. mesh. 
Lay 2in. thick of the roughest material, and roll 
it; then ?in. of the second and jin. of the 
finest. Then sprinkle fine white shingle, and 
roll well with a light and then with a heavy 
roller. The proportions have to be varied ac- 
cording to the quality of the breeze and shingle, 
and the weather during which the pavement is 
laid. Tuos. H. METHVEN, 








* HOUSEMAIDS’ KNEE.” 


Cannot something be done, by the influence 
of the Builder, to abolish the common practice 
of housemaids and general servants going upon 
their knees to clean doorsteps? Some houses, 
in the suburbs of London, have as many as ten 
steps, besides landings and curbs. These it is 
the custom to keep scrupulously whitened, and 
this is generally performed, in all weathers, by 
female servants. What necessity is there for so 
much use of hearthstone? In some country 
towns, Bath for example, a whitened doorstep 
is rarely seen, yet attention is given to all neces- 
sary cleanliness. If, to please Londoners, the 
steps must be whitened, let it be done with a 
brush, or mop, or some appliance by which it 
can be performed in a standing instead of a 
kneeling position, and with some other material 
than hearthstone, but equally or more suitable. 
This is a subject which is surely worthy the 
consideration of architects and builders, with 
the view of introducing improvements, by ex- 
ample in their own households, and for general 
adoption by housekeepers. It relates to clean- 
ing certain portions of their own works. The 
question may be carried still further, and it may 
be asked, what necessity exists for kneeling at 
all in floor-cleaning ? 

Mr. Richard Davy, in a communication to the 
Medical Journal, in reference to “ Housemaids’ 
Knee,” remarks, that during the past year 
twenty-one cases of this affection have been re- 
gistered ag in-patients at the Westminster 
Hospital (one man and twenty girls), demon- 
Strating that some mechanical improvements are 
needed in the common scrubber’s necessaries. 
He maintains that it is an unnecessary and 
quite a cruel custom that servants should sub- 


ject their knees to the cold pavement or damp 
floor, and their burse to continued pressure, to 
ensure a clean doorstep, a bright hearth, or a 
polished floor, Fiunkeys who, of course have 
too much self-pride to knuckle down and clean 
their halls, use the American squeegg-brush, or 
a long-handled mop; the women in Holland 
clean their steps with an appliance combining the 
brush and wiper; the Parisian garcon waxes his 
floor with a footbrush, andsoon. Let, therefore, 
our poor English girls be supplied with brushes 
and wipers, that can be used in the erect pos- 
ture. Then our housemaids will be eased of a 
frequent and painful, if not a dangerous affec- 
tion ; our hospitals will be provided with more 
empty beds; and employers will be spared the 
inconvenience of sending their broken-kneed 
drudges into the wards of the nearest charitable 
institution. 

Let me add the suggestion that all those of 
your readers who are acquainted with really 
good and practical means of accomplishing the 
above objects, should make the same generally 
known. A. 8. C. B. 








“CLAUSES OF CONTRACT.” 


WE have received, at the moment of going to 
press, a2 communication on this subject from the 





Institute of Architects, expressing surprise that 
|the “ Headings for Conditions of Contract” 
| should have been printed ‘ without authority,” 
and ‘minus the preamble, which, by common 
consent, was to be prefixed to the Conditions in 
question,” copy of which is now sent. The 
document came to us from two separate quarters, 
and, so far as we are concerned, no other autho- 
rity was needed. It was not accompanied by 
the Preamble,—which we now print. 





* GENERAL HEADINGS FOR CLAUSES OF 
CONTRACT. 


MEMORANDUM, 


[Approved at a Meeting of Council held on the 
1st August, 1870.] 


The Council have had under consideration certain 
headings of clauses for contracts between builders and 
their employers, as proposed by the Builders’ Society, 
and have referred them for examination to a committee. 
The Council, upon the report of this committee, submitted 
to the Builders’ Society modifications, which they thought 
necessary to make in the headings suggested by the 
Builders’ Society, so as to render them acceptable to the 
architect and bis employer. 

The attention given by the Committee and Council 
has been limited to the clauses submitted to their con- 
sideration by the Builders’ Society ; but, of course, other 
clauses are necessary to establish fuily ell the relative 
responsibilities of the employer and employed. 

At the same time it is to be observed, that the Council 
cannot pretend to bind its members to the aioption of any 
headings of clauses of contract, which the Council may 
think either reasonable or expedient ; for, in such a legal 
document, the employer must rely wholly on the opinion 
of his architect and legal adviser, both as to specific heads 
and matters of the contract and as to the form in which 
they should be drawn, in order to give them the proper 
legal efficacy. 

‘,ne responsibilities of the contract lie between the 
employer and contractor alone; the architect being 
merely the adviser of the employer, and acting as 
equitable medium between the two. Any responsibilities, 
which he may professionally have, rest between him and 
his employer. Consequently, all obligations in the con- 
tract lie between the contracting parties only. 

The absolute control of the execution of the work, 
in all its particulars, must rest with the architect, who is 
expected to exercise a just and fair judgment between 
the two parties; though a reference is but equitable, if 
desired, in questions as to the quantity, extent, or value of 
extras and omissions, alterations or additions, subject to 
any special provisions in the contract on this head, as to 
written authority, periodical delivery of accounts, &c., &c. 

Tuomas L. Dona.pson, ? ” 
Joun P. Srppon, , ie Hon. Secs. 








PLANTING THE THAMES EMBANK. 
MENTS. 


At last week’s meeting of the Board of Works 
the following report from the Parks, Commons, 
and Open Spaces Committee as to planting the 
Albert Embankment with plane trees, and the 
surplus land laid out and planted in a similar 
manner to the Victoria Embankment, was 
adopted :— 


*¢ Your Committee have proceeded upon your resolution 
of the 30th ult., directing them to take the necessary steps 
for planting the Albert Embankment this autumn, and to 
report thereon at an early date. It will be remembered 
that on the 29th of July last the Board had before them a 
report by the Works and General Purposes Committee, 
from which it appeared that certain of the plots of spare 
land on the Albert Embankment were proposed to be 
laid out and planted. Your committee have had before 
them a report by Mr. M‘Kenzie, in which he recommends 
that 184 plane trees should be planted along the Embank- 
ment, aud at certain other points referred to by him, and 
that the spaces marked on the plan accompanying his 
report should be enclosed with an iron fence of the same 
pattern as the one for the Victoria Kmbankment, and 
planted almost exclusively with deciduous trees and 
shrubs. The total cost, iucluding all materials, shrubs, 
labour, and planting, is estimated, your committee find, at 








about 3,0002., and they are of opinion that this is a reason- 
able amount, and that the necessary works should be 
carried out. They recommend this course for adoption, 
and that it be referred back to them to take all necessary 
steps for the purpose.” 








THE PREMIUMS OF THE INSTITUTION 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Anonest the subjects for approved original 
communications on which the Council of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers will be prepared 
to award premiums arising out of special funds 
devoted for the purpose, are the following :— 


1. On the Strength and Resistance of Materials, 
practically and experimentally considered. 
woe the Theory and Practical Design of Retaining 

alls, 

3. On Land-slips, with the best Means of preventing or 
arresting them, with Examples, 

4, On the Principles to be observed in laying out Lines 
of Railway through Mountainous Countries, with Examples 
of their Application in the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Indian 
Ghats, the Rocky Mountains of America, and similar 
Localities. 

5. On Peculiarities in the Systems of Construction 
adopted for Railways in different Countries. 

6. On the Principles which should be observed in laying 
out the Streets and Thoroughfares of Towns, or of the 
successive Extensions of large Towns and Cities. 

7. On the most suitable Materials for, and the best 
a of Formation of, the Surfaces of the Streets of large 

owns. 

8. On the Advantages and Disadvantages of Subways, 
for Gas and Water Mains, and for other similar purposes. 

9. Accounts of existing Waterworks; including the 
Sources of Supply, a Description of the different Modes of 
collecting and filtering Water, the Distribution to the Con- 
sumers, and the general practical Results. 

10. On the Principles applicable to the Drainage of 
Towns, and the Dispossl of the Sewage. 

11. On the Employment of Steam Power in Agri- 
culture. 

12. On the Theory and Practice of the Modern Methods 
of Warming and Ventilating large Buildings. 

13. On the Supply of Gaseous Fuel in Towns for Heat- 
ing Purposes. 








HALIFAX BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETY’S 
OFFICES COMPETITION, 


Srr,—As a competitor in the above-named competition 
(the drawings for which were sent in in February last, 
under motto), will you allow me the privilege to suggest to 
the committee, through your columns, the desirability of 
advertising the rotation in which the respective designs 
will be taken until one is found which the author can 
carry out for the amount of his estimated cost; and, 
if the designs are numerous, of returning a number 
of those lowest on the list to their authors? My reason 
for suggesting this is, that during the eight months 
which have elapsed since the designs were sent in, all 
the information we have obtained has been through a 
letter in your columns nearly three months ago, in reply 
to a previous letter of inquiry, by which we learnt that a 
design had been chosen, bat the author could not carry it 
out for the amount of his estimate, and that a second de- 
sign had then been chosen, and the author placed upon 
his trial on the point in which the first failed. Of course 
the principle is all that can be required, but the means of 
carrying it out do not seem to be quite so well con- 
sidered, SUSPENSE. 








SASHES. 


Srr,—In a recent impression of the Builder, I note, 
under the above heading, the remarks of a ‘“‘ Working 
Man,” who states, ‘He has seen in the Museum of 
Patents, South Kensington, some sashes bya Mr. Bullivant, 
which he approves.’ During the building of a house for 
myself, I brought consideration to bear upon every ap- 
pliance I thought to be necessary to the health and com- 
fort of my family. Although I may have made many 
mistakes (which my friends may avoid), I have no reason 
to regret having adopted Mr. Bullivant’s sashes, The 
are free from all the objections urged against the old- 
fashioned sliding sashes. They are perfectly air-tight, 
work easily, are free from all rattle, and they also possess 
that long-desired advantage—simplicity of removal (from 
the inside), for cleaning or other purposes. Were these 
sashes generally adopted, many distressing accidents 
would be avoided, GORGE JENNINGS. 








MAN THE BOATS. 


Tu complications of Mr. Ambrose’s apparatus seem 
to me to condemn itself. I will endeavour to describe 
Cooper’s, premisiug that I never saw it but once, and that 
about fourteen years ago. Boatsare commonly hung over 
a ship’s side bya pair of davits, which are simply two 
cranes. A ring-b:lt is fixed through the fore-foot, and 
another through the stern-post of the boat with a single- 
block permanently strapped on each ring. A stout rope 
pendant is fast to each davit-head, rove through the blocks, 
and continued round a roller (one over, the other under), 
which is fixed across the boat amidships, the ends being 
simply tucked through a hole at each end of the roller, 
Another rope is fast to a staple on the roller, and lies 
coiled away in the stern-sheets. When ready for lowering, 
the boat’s crew sit in their places with the oars tossed 
ready to drop in the water, the rudder is shipped for use, 
the pendants are wound up on therroller, the weight of the 
boat being dependent on them, and the third rope, which 
keeps the rojler from revolving, is taken round a post 
fixed to the after-thwart, and held by the coxswain. At 
the word the coxswain eases his rope, the roller revolves 
and the pendants unwind, the lowering rope being wound 
up turn for turn on the roller as the pendants wind off. 
As soon as the boat takes the water, the coxswain throws 
the turn of the rope off the post, the roller revolves freely, 
the pendants unwind by the weight of the boat, and the 
ends (not being fastened) leave the roller, pass through 
the blocks, and the boat is clear of the ship. The crew 
drop their oars into the water, and the roller is taken out 
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of the crutches in which it worked, and stowed away. 
For hoisting the boat, a third and larger davit is pro- 
vided, fixed midway between the other two, to which is 
attached the ordinary double or treble purchase tackle. 
A rope sling is hooked by four legs to each bow an 
quarter, the large eye from which the legs radiate being 
hooked to the lower block of the tackle. The danger in 
hoisting is considerably reduced by the boat being hung 
from the centre, and the power employed being c onzen- 
trated. The danger and also labour might be further 
lessened by taking the fall from the davit head straight up 
to the mast-head, and down to a crab winch, or in a 
steamer through the deck to a drum in the engine-room, 
I describe from memory, but trust I am understood. 
F, T, Mvuxzzrr. 
[Here the discussion may end. | 








STEAM ROLLER WORK. 


A RErort on work performed by the steam- 
roller in Marylebone has been made by Mr. 
Greenwell, the chief surveyor. The roller 
was hired from Messrs. Aveling & Porter 
for a month on trial. It was a fifteen-ton 
one. The report says:—‘ The total number 
of yards rolled in thirty days was 23,145, and 
the expense of hire of roller, fuel, and water, 
711. 17s. 11d., which, after deducting for time 
expended for using spikes, shows the cost 
of rolling to have been 2 67 farthings per super- 
ficial yard. The expense would be reduced by 
purchase, at least 30 per cent. The price varied 
considerably in the several streets, ranging from 








1-04 farthing in Devonshire-street, where a con- 

siderable length was open with few hinderances 

and little traffic, to 4°08 farthings in Paddington- 

street, where only a short length was open with 

interruptions by traffic, and the material much | 
cut up by heavy vehicles. From data as to the | 
cost of rolling by horse labour, I find the average of | 
a considerable number of streets to be a little | 
under two farthings per yard, and more recently | 
York-place and Townshend-road cost respec. | 
tively 2:39 farthings and 3°49 farthings per yard. | 
This shows horse-rolling to be nominally cheaper; 
but the vast superiority in every way, now 
almost universally acknowledged, of the work 
done by the steam roller, will prove the latter to 
be far the more economical. Less labour is 
required by sweepers, and less mud is removed 
by their operations than from the old system of 
coating macadamised roads. During the night- 
rolling which was introduced into Gloucester- 
place and Baker-street, the inhabitants of the 
locality who noticed a rough and almost impass- 
able way in the evening, were agreeably 
astonished to find a road ready for their use in 
the morning. 





ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE museum is re-opened, and convenience for 
study afforded, both daily from 10 to 4, and on the 
evenings of Taesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
from 7 to 9.30. Those who may care for syste- 
matic teaching in the various branches of 
architectural art may carry out their wishes at 
a trifling expense by joining the classes now 
formed in one of the roomsof the museum. We 
are informed officially, that during the recess 
the collection has been partially re-arranged, 
and the upper gallery has been railed round, 
and access to it obtained by a permanent stair- 
case. This gallery will now be occupied by a 
collection of casts from Amiens and other places, 
and, it is hoped, by a selection from the Royal 
Academy. The catalogue will then be proceeded 
with, and a copy sent to each member. From 
this architects wiil be able to point out to their 
pupils the particular objects they may wish 
them to study without themselves visiting the 
museum, and the selections of casts of which 
copies are required, and for supplying which 
arrangements are now complete, will thus be 
facilitated. New subscribers are earnestly in- 
vited, ; 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Rickmansworth —The first stone of a district 
church at Croxley Green, in the parish of Rick- 
mansworth, has been laid by Lord Ebury. The site 
is a triangular piece of ground, shaped by three 
roads. The architecture is Early English. The 
nave will be 63 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, and 40 ft. 
high; the chancel, 30 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. 
There will be a reredos forming an arcade run- 
ning along the east wall; on the north side the 
vestry and organ-chamber ; and on the south a 
porch. The tracings of the doors and windows 
will be of Doulting stone, and the roof of Staf- 
fordshire tiles, diaper pattern. A small tower 
will be surmounted with a spire, covered with 
Staffordshire tiles. It will be 83 ft. high, and is 


designed for bells. The contract is taken for 
2,3181, by Mr. 8. Clark, of Bath. Mr. John 
Norton, of London, is the architect. The total 


d|sum already subscribed is 2,2001., and about 


5001. more are required. 

Heaton Norris.—The alteration and enlarge- 
ment of St. Thomas’s Church, Heaton Norris, 
have been effected, and the edifice re-opened. 
Two hundred additional sittings have been pro- 
vided; the whole effect of the exterior and much 
of the interior of the church altered ; and many 
necessary repairs effected, for between 9001. to 
1,0001. Externally, the sharply-pointed Gothic 
has been brought into harmony with the nave, 
and the whole made to look like one tolerably 
harmonious whole. Additional sittings are 
obtained in the corners between the transepts 
and the shallow chancel. The old transepts have 
had new roofs, new timbers, and new slating. 
The old roofs were much out of repair, and the 
ceilings over the galleries came down so low 
that they could easily be touched with the hand. 
The new roofs are open to the top, and the gallery 
seats are consequently much moreairy andcomfort- 
able. The north and south transepts are gabled, 
and have, externally, a dignity which before was 
wanting. The new chancel aisles are also gabled, 
and a few buttresses added where required. The 
old bulbous-looking belfry, in the last stage of 
dilapidation, is replaced by a new and larger 
turret, covered with oak shingle, and sur- 
mounted by a cross and weathercock. It is 
divided and arranged to contain two bells: one 
cast by Mears, of London, is already hung. 
A large gabled porch has been built over the 
north door of the nave, and another over the 
door of the north transept. The two west doors 
have wooden gabled projecting roofs over them. 
All these features have done something towards 
giving church-like effect to a building which, 
three months ago, had not a vestige of either. 
A greater difficulty remained with the old 
round-headed windows. These have now all 
been filled with stone tracery, mullions, and 
jambs of a kind designed in detail to suit the 
old round-headed frames, and yet such as would 
consist duly with the chancel of a few years ago. 
The new pews are of a more comfortable shape 
than the old, and places for hats, &c., have been 
contrived under the seats. The low, flat ceiling 
of the nave, opposite to and joining the transept, 
has been removed, and an open roof substituted. 
The glass has been taken from the old window 
openings between transepts and chancel aisles, 
and the space filled with wrought-iron orna- 
mental grilles or scroll-work. The contractor 
was Mr. T. Darnbrough, and the architects 
were Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, of Man- 
chester. 

Te:rington.—The church here has been re- 
stored and re-opened. Upwards of twelve 
months ago it was closed to undergo the neces- 
sary work of restoration. Mr. Ewan Christian, 
of London, architect, was called in professionally, 
and he prepared the plans and drawings. The 
sole contractors engaged were Mr. Pape and Mr. 
Watson, both of Beverley, the former to carry 
out all the masonry, the latter to complete the 
joiners’ work. Mr. W. R. Dick was clerk of the 
works. On commencing operations the first duty 
was to clear out the internal fittings of the 
edifice, which were of the old-fashioned and 
inconvenient sort. The walls were attended 
to where required, and pointed throughout. 
The tower needed restoration. The _ re- 
pairing of it is still going ov. The principal 
work in connexion with the tower is the restora- 
tion of the embattled parapet, and providing it 
with eight carved pinnacles. The south wall of 
the nave is of Saxon work, having ina fine state 
of preservation herringbone masonry, which has 
not been interfered with. To this part of the 
church has been added a south aisle, which is 
approached through an arcade, in order to cor- 
respond with the north aisle on the opposite side, 
which is divided from the central part of the nave 
by Norman arches. It is supposed that on the 
ground where the new south aisle is erected 
there formerly stood an ancient chantry. The 
roofs are entirely new; that covering in the 
chancel is Pointed Gothic in design, with 
moulded ribs and panels and carved bosses. The 
nave and aisle roofs are open-timbered and high- 
pitched, the timber being stained and varnished, 
and the whole covered with Westmoreland slates. 
A new porch has been built at the south end of 
the nave immediately adjoining the tower. The 
flooring of the edifice has been entirely relaid in 
concrete; that of the nave is of dressed stone, 
and that of the chancel is laid with Minton’s 
coloured tiles, intermingled with encaustic tiles 














within the sacrarium. The seats are of deal and 
open, having square ends pierced with quatre. 
foils and other ecclesiastical devices, and book. 
boards are also provided. In the winter season the 
church will be warmed with hot air by Mr. Haden, 
of Trowbridge. The windows are filled in with 
plain glass. The new one in the south aisle ig 
of three lights, with quatrefoil heads. The east 
window is of three lights, and is supplied with 
stained glass by Hardman, of Birmingham. The 
centre light represents the Resurrection; the 
side lights are illustrative of the Good Samaritan 
and Dorcas distributing raiment to the poor, 
The church originally could seat 230, but by the 
new style of pewing adopted in the restoration, 
the sittings will accommodate 320, or an addi- 
tion of 90. The expense incurred by the restora- 
tion will be about 2,2001. 

Tamworth.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid at the little hamlet of 
Dosthill, in the parish of Kingsbury. The new 
edifice cost about 8501. The design was by Mr. 
Holmes, of Birmingham and Barton-on-Trent, 
architect. The site was given by the vicar of 
the parish, the Rev. C. T. Cary. The building 
will be of stone, and is dedicated to St. Paul. 
The old chapel will be used as a Sunday-school. 

Kniveton.—The old church here has been re- 
stored, if we may so term it. Portions of the 
edifice are of the Norman period. A part of the 
east wall, which was in a very dilapidated state, 
has been rebuilt, and nearly all the walls re- 
pointed, and at the corner of each coigns have 
been placed. The whole of the exterior has 
been recoloured. Round the eaves of the roof 
troughing has been placed, for draining into an 
adjoining brook. The steeple has been repaired, 
and the nave re-gilt. The porch has been re- 
novated. Two iron gates have been placed in 
the entrance, the floor re-paved, and the rough 
stone seats removed and replaced with oak 
benches. In the interior of the edifice the aisle 
has been newly paved throughout, and plain open 
seats have taken the place of the old-fashioned 
pews. Theold pews have been removed from the 
chancel, and stalls for the clergy and the choir 
have been substituted. The old Communion- 
rails have been removed from the chancel, and 
new ones, composed of iron and oak, have taken 
their place. The ironwork has been painted 
blue: the ends, of the forms of the fleur de lis, 
are gilded. The ceiling of the chancel has been 
coloured, and dotted with goldstars. In the nave 
the ceiling has been cleaned, and the beams have 
been stained dark oak colour. The front of the old 
gallery has been lowered, and open seats have 
been substituted for the old pews. The bottom 
of the tower, which was formerly used as a coal- 
cellar, has been converted into a vestry. Pre- 
viously there was no vestry, the clergyman being 
obliged to robe in the presence of the congrega- 
tion. For the evening service the church is 
lighted with three-branched candlesticks, placed 
at the end of every other seat. The east and 
also two of the chancel windows have been re- 
glazed. The churchyard is in a very bad state. 
The ironwork of the alterations is the work of 
Mr. G. Webster, an inhabitant of the village, 
and we believe the whole of the other work has 
likewise been executed by Kniveton artizans. 

Thorndon.—The parish church of Thorndon 
All Saints has been re-opened. The flint work 
of the west wall has been re-pointed. Some 
shabby patches of brickwork on the north side 
still call for removal. The roof has been restored 
as a wagon-roof of the Decorated period. A 
deep moulded cornice, with ball-flower, and other 
ornaments in the principal hollow, marks the 
edge of the wall-plate from which the spars 
spring. The timber used is yellow deal, var- 
nished. In restoring the roof the architect fol- 
lowed the pattern of the old one, of which about 
20 ft. remained in its original form at the west 
end of the nave. At the point where the chancel 
commences is a semicircular rib, springing from 
stone corbels representing angels, and this is all 
that breaks the uniformity of the appearance cf 
the roof from east to west. New benches have 
been made throughout the church. They are all of 
oak. The old poppy-heads were preserved, and 
used as far as possible, and the new ones were 
carved to resemble them. The west end has a 
four-light Decorated window: the mullions had 
been replaced with cast-iron bars, all of which 
have been restored with stone. The reredos is 
new. It is a carving in oak in three compart- 
ments, or three canopied niches. The style fol- 
lowed in the details is that of the Decorated 
period. The north niche has the Agnus Det 
carved on a diapered ground, and the one 
on the gouth side the pelican. The centre and 
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largest recess is filled with a representation of 
the Lord’s Supper. This work was designed 
by the architect, and the carving was exe- 
cuted by M. Abaoos, of Louvain. The reredos 
was presented to the church by Mr. Bridges, a 
relative of the rector’s. The church is lighted 
at night by a series of standards, each of which 
holds three candles. These are placed in the 
nave, on the backs of the benches, and in the 
chancel there are other candles arranged in 
groups on each side on coronal burners. An 
apparatus for warming, by Gedney, of East 
Dereham, is fixed beneath the floor of the nave. 
The total cost of the works recently completed 
is about 1,100. Mr. R. M. Phipson was the 
architect. 

Thorpe Morieuw.—The church here has been 
reopened, having undergone considerable repairs 
and improvements. The walls were in part 
ruinous and declining from the perpendicular, 
the roofs were almost unsafe, the fittings dis- 
creditable, the area was blocked up by high 
pews and a western gallery, and altogether it 
was just falling into decay. Contracts were 
entered into for the restoration, at a cost of 
nearly 1,500/., from designs by Mr. J. D. Wyatt, 
architect. Mr. H. W. Andrews, of Bury, under- 
took the contract for the general carcass. Mr. 
Darkin, of Bury, was clerk of the works, and 
executed the pulpit, screen, and altar-rail and 
table. The tiles for the floor were from Mr. 
Godwin, of Hereford; the new stained-glass 
windows were by O’Connor; the brass lectern 
was supplied by Hart & Sons, London; and the 
warming apparatus (hot air) by Sidney, of 
Dereham. The stone carving was by Farrants, 
of Bury. The church is of three different 
styles of architecture, which are more dis- 
tinctly marked than in many buildings. The 
chancel roof is a wagon panelled one, that 
of the nave is open-timbered. All the walls 
were attended to and partly rebuilt, the rubble 
and stone quoins shown externally, and the walls 
re-plastered inside. The church is new floored, 
different patterns being worked in in the sacra- 
rium. Several slabs of the Harrison family 
have been preserved in situ as far as possible. 
The church is built on a slope downwards from 
the tower, so that the seats in that part appear 
when looked at from the east end arranged as a 
graduated gallery. The new seats have finials 
of quatrefoils and flowers. The chancel seats 
have poppy-heads. Some of the fragments of 
carving found in different places have been 
worked into a dwarf rood-screen. It is intended 
as money shall come in to stencil the walls and 
introduce paintings and colours. 

Cardif.—The completion of the spire of 
Canton Church has been celebrated. The church, 
itself was built about ten years ago, but the 
funds were not sufficient to complete the chancel 
and the chancel arch was bricked up, service 
being carried on in the nave only. About two 
years ego an effort was made to complete the 
edifice, by the erection of a chancel, surmounted 
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ment of the civilised world. 


completion of the numbers, the work is to be 
furnished with an introduction in the same 
four languages, setting forth in a critical manner 


monuments in ita historical and esthetical 
development. 


Heliodorus, and is to appear in the course of 1870. 


the work is further advanced. Suffice it at pre- 
sent to say that the two views issued are ad- 
mirable specimens of the art, careful in detail, 
and exquisite in tone. 

We understand copies can be seen and 
purchased on application to Mr. T. W. Maynard, 
at the rooms of the Arundel Society. 





Ardfert Cathedral, in the County of Kerry. 
Measured, drawn, and lithographed by ArTHUR 
Hitt, B.E., Architect, 22, George-street, 
Cork. 1870. 

In May of the present year the Institute of 

British Architects awarded a medal of merit to 

Mr. Arthur Hill for measured drawings of several 








offered prizes; and these, under the general head- 





with a tower and spire, and externally this work 
has been completed, from a design by Mr. W. P. 
James, architect, the original idea being to place 
the spire and tower over the western and not the 
eastern portion of the edifice. The work has been 
carried out in conformity with the original style 
of the church, which is Norman, the tower and 
spire being built with Newbridge stone and 
Bath stone dressing. 

Lelant.—The ancient church of Lelant, which 
is situated on the edge of the sandy towans which 
overlook Hayle, has been reopened for divine 
worship, after having undergone partial restora- 
tion. The church, which is very old, some part 
of it having been built in the twelfth century, 
had become much dilapidated. The work of 
restoration was undertaken by Messrs. Bone & 
Son, of Liskeard, the architect being Mr. John 
Sedding, of Bristol and Penzance. The inter‘or 
of the church first demanded attention, although 
some parts of the roof were in as sorry a plight. 
The centre pews have been removed and replaced 
by lower and open ones of oak. The chancel 
has been much improved, the flooring having 
been laid with tiles, and new screens put up. 
The pulpit, which was a clumsy, old-fashioned 
structure, has been removed for the time. 
Several of the old pews still remain. Up to the 
present time 2201. have been expended on the 
work. The other necessary repairs will be com- 
pleted as soon as the fands are forthcoming. 








Strasbourg Cathedral.—Not simply the 
restoration, but the completion of the cathedral 
is already being discussed. On the restoration 
of peace it will probably be attempted. 





The second number is to contain plates repre- | for. ; 
senting the Sistine Chapel and Stanza of| ought to have been finished long ago. Why 


The Metropolis Valuation Act.—A docu- 


ment, issued from the Home Office, has been 
’ ‘ _ | received by the local authorities throughout the 
Polychromatic Masterpieces of Monumental Artin metropolis, announcing the appointment of the 
Italy from the Fifth to the Siateenth Century. | General Assessment Sessions, under the provi- 
Represented by Twelve Perspective Views in | sions of the Metropolis Valuation Act, in Middle- 
Coloured Plates by HENRY Kouter, Royal | sex, in the City of London, and in those portions 
Commissioner for Art-building and Teacher of | of Surrey and Kent enumerated as being within 
Architecture in the Polytechnic School at! the metropolitan area. Also the orders and regu- 


ations of Court naming the respective persons 


Tuts work, the publication of which has been | appointed to hear appeals, fixing the tables of 
commenced by Mr. Baumgaertner in Leipsic, | fees payable by appellants, &c. At a Court held 
promises to be remarkable. Improvements in| under the presidency of Sir W. H. Bodkin, it is 
chromo-lithography have given us many fine | ordered that in every appeal toaspecial sessions 
works, such as “ L’Architecture Polychrome chez | from a decision of an assessment committee, the 
les Grecs,” by Hittorff ; ‘The Grammar of Orna- | appellant with one security is compelled to enter 
ment,” by Owen Jones; “ Specimens of Orna-| into recognisances in the sum of 201. before a 
mental Art,” by Gruner; “ Ornaments and justice of his district, for the due prosecution of 
Painting from Pompeii,” by Zahn, and the) the appeal and payment of costs ordered by the 
“Italian Frescoes” published by the Arundel | Court, but it is not to apply to any assess- 
Society. But, as the publisher points out, we have ment committee, overseer, or surveyor of 
no work showing complete buildings or apart- | taxes. On every appeal from either assessment 
ments, giving the entire effect characterising | committee or special sessions to the “ Assess- 
them. The book, of which the first part is| ment Sessions,” every appellant with his securi- 
before us, will, as a first instalment, include| ties must give at least 501. recognisances for 
twelve artistically-finished perspective and, at / expenses and costs. All appeals to be entered 
the same time, coloured representations of the| by petition to the “ Assessment Sessions” by 
polychromatic masterpieces of Italy, which justly | the 14th January following the final approval of 
enjoy the admiration and universal acknowledg-|a valuation list by an assessment committee. 
? The list of fees payable is formidable, especially 
The first number, containing plates represent- | ag regards the “‘ Assessment Sessions.” Indeed, 
ing the interior of the Camera della Segnatura | go exorbitant are the fees for hearing, &c., that 
and the interior of St. Peter’s at Rome, executed | it is scarcely likely many of the ratepayers will 
in the ateliers of Messrs. W. Loeillot and Winckel- | carry their grievances to so high and expensive 
mann & Sons, in Berlin, is before us, with letter-|q tribunal as the ‘“‘ Assessment Sessions,” but 
press in German, French, English, and Italian, | will content themselves with the decision of the 
giving a concise explanation of the plates. On| gpecial sessions or assessment committee. 


The New Workhouse, Upper Holloway. 


The new workhouse now in course of erection 


the polychromatic treatment of the Italian|in Upper Holloway, for the parish of Isling- 
ton, is destined to give the guardians a 


little more trouble than they had bargained 
It is generally admitted the building 


it has not yet been completed and handed 


We shall be able to speak more at length when | over to the guardians for occupation is a question 


which the indignant ratepayers would be very 
glad to have answered. But there seems very 
little chance of their being informed of the cause. 
It is well known that serious differences exist 
between the architect and contractor. Recently, 
whenever the solicitor or architect appears before 
the Board with reference to the building, the 
guardians resolve themselves into committee, and 
thus, in excluding the reporters, prevent an 
anxious public from knowing what is being done. 
Some ugly rumours are already afloat that the 
cost of the building will largely exceed the 
estimate, and that possession will not be obtained 
without expensive litigation. 


An Opera House for Wolverhampton.— 


ancient buildings in Ireland, submitted in accor- | my), eople of Wolverhampton have now an 
dance with the regulations of their annually- prea ot This has come about by the 


spacious and convenient room of the Exchange 


ing, “ Ancient Irish Architecture,” Mr. Hill) oying b F F 
: g been adapted by scenic erections to the 
proposes to publish. Ardfert Cathedral, now purposes of theatrical representation. Mr. Hand, 


before us, is the first, and the Church at Kilmal- thn eneveben < 

4 : 'y of the Exchange Company, has 
kedar, near Dingle, and that of _fomp lenahoe, | heen joined by Mr. Leonard, decorator, of Chapel 
Ardfert, will follow. The illustrations of Ardfert| 44 ond they two are making the venture. The 
Cathedral ee en of ten plates, 17 ser scenic arrangements are those of Mr. Leonard 
by 134 in. lithograp hed by the author i 81X| himself, many years decorator and scene-painter 
photographs, and descriptive letter-press, illus-| 5+ 46 Dublin Theatre. 


trating the architecture and present condition of 
the building. The main part of it is of the thir- 


Fire at the Gaiety Restaurant. — The 


teenth century, with the west door of a previ- 
ously-erected building, probably twelfth century. 
The door-head is semicircular, and has a rougher 
discharging arch above it, with key-stone, which 
takes a pointed form, and may have been put in 
The choir is lighted by a lofty 
triplet at east end, and a range of nine lancet- 
headed windows on the south side. 
ings are executed with firmness and precision, 
and the photographs in the copy before us are 
particularly good. We wish Mr. Hill success in 
his undertaking. 








Miscellanea, 





Laying the Foundation-stone of a New 
Masonic Hall in Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 
A suitable site having been obtained in Maple- 
street, plans for the building were prepared by 
Mr. J. Johnstone, architect, and a contract for 
the work entered into with Mr. W. Foggin. The 
building is now being proceeded witb, and the 
foundation-stone has been laid with Masonic 








other evening a cloud of smoke issuing into the 
Strand from some cellars under the wine depart- 
ment of the Gaiety Restaurant announced that 
a fire had broken out below. It was soon found 
that some straw and packing-cases had become 
ignited ; but, as it was known that there was 
nothing of an inflammable nature in the con- 
struction of the lower story, there was no fear 
that either the upper part or the theatre was in 
danger. A similar alarm was caused by fire 
in these cellars some time ago. 


Demolition of the Old Borough Gaol 
Hull.—The chairman of thelocal Gaol Committee 
reports that there have been taken up from the 
foundations of the gaol 555,000 bricks, which 
have been sold at 11s. per thousand, nearly double 
the money they cost taking up and dressing. 
At the time the superstructure was being re- 
moved, it was suggested that the foundations 
would not be worth removing, but Mr. Symons 
(amid the laughter of the committee) said he 
believed there were nearly as many bricks under- 
ground as above, and suggested that they should 
be taken up. Mr. Symons may be congratulated 
on making so profitable a suggestion. 
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Tron Church, Edinburgh.—A large stained 
glass window, subscribed for by a few of the 
leading members of the congregation, has just 
been fitted up in this church. It is a triplet 
tracery window, divided by a transom, and con- 
tains six illustrations—the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds, the Worshipping of the Wise Men, 
the Presentation in the Temple, Christ among 
the Doctors, the Baptism, and the Sermon on 
the Mount. The subjects are all executed in the 
Mosaic style of glass-painting. The centre light 
contains the lamb and banner, and the side lights 
have angels in the attitude of adoration. The 
whole has been designed and executed by the 
Messrs. Ballantine. The window, which will 
cost about 2701., is on the east side of the church, 
and looks out upon the South Bridge. There is 
some likelihood of the window on the other side 
being also filled up soon. 


Settling down of a Steamer on the 
Stocks.—At Low Walker, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, a number of riveters and painters were 
busily engaged in putting the finishing touches 
upon a small screw steam-vessel, about 500 tons 
burthen. Several of the riveters who were 
working at the hull incautiously removed too 
many of the blocks on which she stood in order 
to facilitate their operations, when she started 
forward as if being launched, the shores sprang 
away, and owing to the inclination on which 
vessels are built, she settled to the earth, a dis- 
tance of about 3 ft., and so quickly and easily 
that a casual passer-by would not have observed 
that the vessel was in other than its proper 
position,—but crushing in its descent a number 
of the workmen. Four men were killed on the 
spot, and nine dangerously injured, besides four 
slightly injured. Such was the force with which 
the vessel fell, that it crushed those it killed into 
the earth, from which they had afterwards to 
be dug by means of spades and other imple- 
ments. 


The Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill.— 
A meeting for the promotion of Mr. Faller’s 
tontine and art-union association scheme for the 
establishment of the people’s palace in the 
north of London, has been held at Wood-green. 
Mr. Fuller explained his proposal, of which we 
have before spoken, and Mr. Scott Russell and 
he explained how they, in association with Mr. 
Cole, C.B., assisted the Prince Consort in esta- 
blishing the’51 Exhibition, and its building, which 
Mr. Faller and Mr. Russell also managed, with 
a few others, to have re-erected at Sydenham. It 
was finally resolved—* That this meeting, having 
heard the plan proposed by Mr. F. Faller, for 
opening the Alexandra Park and Palace, hereby 
declare its opinion that the project is practicable 
and well worthy of adoption, and request those 
gentlemen who shall enter their names as sub- 
scribers for shares, to act as a Wood-green Com- 
mittee for carrying out the proposed scheme.” 
The capital proposed to purchase and complete 
the building ready for opening is 605,0001.: too 
large a sum, 


Rochester New Corn Exchange.—The 
corner stone of a new Corn Exchange has been 
laid by the mayor, who subsequently opened the 
Castle grounds, which had been acquired on a 
long lease from Lord Jersey, to be formed into a 
recreation-ground for the use of the citizens. 
The corporation take charge of the Castle and 
grounds, and will bear the expense of main- 
taining them in order; but the cost of laying 
out the grounds—2,0001. or more—will be met 
by public subscription, a large sum having been 
already promised. The new Corn Exchange, a 
large building, is being erected in the rear of the 
present Corn Exchange, which will serve as an 
approach from the High-street to the new 
building. There is no opportunity for effective 
display on the exterior of the new building, 
from its situation; but the great hall in the 
interior will be a fine one, while in other 
parts there will be a library and a variety of 
offices. It will cost 5,000. or more. 


Free Library and Museum, Middles- 
brough.—At a meeting of secretaries and other 
representatives of various lodges and trade 
societies in the town of Middlesbrough, the 
following resolution, was carried unanimously :— 


“‘ That this meeting heartily approves of the proposed 
free public lending and reference libraries, newsroom, and 
museum, and that the representatives of the various 
societies here present agree to bring the subject before 
their respective members at an early date, in order to 
ascertain their feelings and wishes on the question, and 
that they will report the same to the chairman of this 
meeting.” 





Gift of a Marble Statue to Hull.—At a 
meeting of a sub-committee to decide as to the 
position to be occupied by the marble statue 
which Mr. Sheriff Leetham has promised to 
present to the town of Hall, one of the niches in 
the porch of the Town-hall has been fixed upon. 
The work of preparing the statue has been 
given to Mr. W. D. Keyworth, jun., of Hull and 
London. The statue will be one of Michael 
de la Pole, first Earl of Suffolk, and Lord Chan- 
cellor, son of Sir William de la Pole, whose statue 
already adorns the Town-hall. 


Working Men's College, Great Ormond- 
street.—The new term has commenced, and the 
men are at work again. The programme of Art 
Classes shows the following arrangement :— 
Monday and Friday—Life class: visitors, Mr. 
Lowes Dickenson and Mr. W. Cave Thomas. 
Monday — Antique class: teacher, Mr. Cave 
Thomas. The Elementary classes are : — Tues- 
day — Pencil and chalk; Thursday — Water 
colour, Mr. G. Rosenthal. Wednesday — Orna- 
ment and Perspective class, Mr. W. H. Brewer. 
We hope to hear of a large number of members 
joining. 

The late Mr. Edward Cresy.—We hear 
with great regret of the premature death of this 
gentleman, who was principal assistant clerk at 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and architect 
to the Fire Brigade. The various buildings lately 
put up for the Brigade were erected from his 
designs. He was private secretary to the late 
chairman, Sir John Thwaites, and did good 
service. His father was well known in the 
profession, especially by his “ architectural 
antiquities of Rome,” published in copjunction 
with Mr. G. L. Taylor. 





TENDERS. 


For alteration of beer-vaults in Waterloo-road, Burs- 
lem, Mr. W. Elsby, architect :— 


Bennett & Cooke ........scccressesssvrerd aan 0 O 
a Raia aL ns Se 
Brindley & Critchlow...........ss000 . 38) 0 0 
BAMA Svcs cacenccdessntaces biscccpecenacesnen’ . 335 0 0 
BRI DIODE Soccesssscesessccnseseseccdsooass “EOD OO NO 





For alterations and additions to Guildhall and Assize 
Courts, Swansea. Mr. C, J. Phipps, architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr, Tasker :— 





MERON: ccscssssiacsazens cssnaapnnneeings OLE 0O, Oo 
WALIAMS 5s 65c0c0s00s eeeceseces 3,507 0 0O 
SD AUOON: sicsciacees Reseviveseutan eure ave oe0 0 0 
Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins... 3,109 0 0 
Js CROCE ccccsccsscsscssee eseunsehonwe . 2,945 0 0 
WIRY ia, sp cauescaca cbenscanesskeacuscnn « 2,750 0 0 
Everal (accepted) .......ssssseee . 2,675 0 0 





For completing six houses, Berridgs-road, Gipsy-hil! 
Norwood, for Mr. James Lord, Mr. H. A. Alexander 
architect :— 


, 


Waterer ..... scshanacs peenusneaeatsuasaee £1,250 0 0 
Potter & Perrige ...coseccssescvseee . 1,250 0 0 
W.H. & J. Mansbridge......... ise 25200 -O 0 
AEKOL, . ctcscsctdccnscscasoancsaes vxsouss aaa, O00 





For the erection of Welsh Congregational Chapel, 
Shirland-road, Paddington. Mr, P. Wilkinson, archi- 
tect :— 


DODMDN: ccsccsscctscusnescsiscamnsssocsseseseapioe a O 
RICBOLGS .0556ses0060 saeuseoasaicee cases eRe. CLO 
Temple & Forster ....... aaenasasaan 2,585 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons ..........008 SsiccuWesvecs . 2,423 0 0 
Thompson & Smith ,.... pockesane oe 2,927 0 O 





For stable buildings, enclosure walls, &c., Dudley 
House, Nightingale-lane, Clapham, for Mr. H, C. Green, 
Mr. R. P. Notley, architect :— 

Maxwell & Sons ........... eben edsessene £997 0 0 
DOAN sc cscvevsatacans spuibesededassat sssea S190 0 
Eaton & Chapman (accepted)...... 892 0 0 


For lodge at Egham, Surrey, for Mr. J. K. Farlow 
Mr. R. P. Notley, architect :— 
Oades (accepted)........ peroeee socsseerehes 0 0 








For the erection of a villa residence at Hampstead, for 
Mr. J. Harvey. Mr. W. A. Dixon, architect :— 


Eaton & Chapman ..............0008 £3,698 0 0 
oo es dhaponeieseaeestoees 3,642 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ....... beeen . 3,557 0 0 
i aan epunaiaeas sniatuanbs oo. 3,455 0 0 
BAORMORW,«, cascenserssciaase Sassaneie wee 3,369 0 O 
Wickes, Danes, © OO. ..ccsccsesssss . 3,290 0 0 





For erection of church, schools, and house, Skinner- 
street, Bishopsgate-street, for the inhabitants of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. Mr. E. N, Clifton, architect :— 


SINDEN oscssccsveees puseakessos cvcscese £6,089 O O 
SROKGON GBVAW scccecscasescorases - 6,620 0 0 
TAMGON. 6 cixcsccsos pibeleseaes cme, yee 98.0 
GING TE TONS 6.0 c5i5 cmanivnne nema . 6465 0 0 
CIO ccs cscinmarnccnescy cemenaanceae ero 6,191 0 0 
PROG ~ causissccicdsieesscesccte sioce 'O)187 0 0 
PROMS OW isis sinssnissescécersscodéetesse) | Bpane COTO 
Brags (accepted) ......... éaisatvesesn) pee) 0 0 





For extension and alteration to premises, connected 
with the Goose-gate estate, for Messrs. W. Wright and 
Others. Mr. J. Collyer, architect :— 


Vickers ..... secceee osésoeseseopeses eevee £5009 0 0 
RMPRINS xc coach trevacnerccacaccenaieconare 47610 0 
PREUISEDINDIN Siidsonecccesaveresevevecorese 434 0 0 
Andrews (accepted) «.........0000.00.0.. 426 0 0 








For the erection of premises, Nos, 4 and 7, Hart-street 
for the City of London Property Company. Mr. A. B. 
oe architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, Cubitt 

icholls :— 







Turner oe... «.. £2,474 0 0 
Trollope ........ és og oyna O 0 
oe gee 0 a ie Reagar ea 2,169 0 0 
Coleman ........ dcskonneckoncueian Resets 2,150 0 0 
PEVOLS 506000500 paupisovssisapcanreste oe See 0 0 
MR AE ION sn sa scnststoncpsecacseunes 2,067 0 0 
MOE sas sexssucnssnudexeusa ectanancnbas 2,059 0 0 
Newman & Mann....... eintsccssece EOD @ O 
OE oka ccxtsssces aetaece aaabssieesuacken 1,936 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ,.........00-s000006 1,939 0 0 
OMAN csiiepsissaesnase kaedvasces prrerre . 1,888 0 0 
CORGBR  sscesecasscdsasecesceasscsssseses 1,750 0 0 





For dwelling-house and shop at Caterham, Surrey, for 
Mr. Woollett. Mr. R. Martin, architect, Quantities 
supphed by Mr. F. Sparrow :— 






BGIIRONAT  ccciccssescssasssacccsvescceeraerene OO 
MPPIWT. cascsccssestcoscssivccececsasiecessnes (ORC 1G om 
ROGER | cisisesissctesecebecesdase eovesvscea, Cow Org 
MEROLG:. <scccsascwnasacsakgencetiosksaianess . 646 0 0 
WROLG: ccsccssics shagusdunandtesssccestadesen . 65 0 0 





For rebuilding warehouse, 106 and 107, Shoe-lang, for 
Messrs. J. & B. Dellagana. Mr, R. Parkinson, archi- 
tect :— 


Anley (accepted) ...........00000... £3,020 0 0 


For a warehouse, to be built in Old Swan-lane, Upper 
Thames-strect, City. Mr. H. R, Abraham, architect, 
Quantities by Mr. Pether :— 









Diyers & BONG. oi..cscecsescesscseeeess loon O O 
Browne & Robinson........ saetauenes 1,900 0 0 
Holland & Hannen. «. 1,884 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ......cccsoscesseses 1,797 0 0 
For Waterworks at Kidderminster :— 
Goodman & Burton..............006 £5,146 0 0! 
DEON se shnnieaes ScaiaeaNeohxtaesas é 0 0 
Everal 00 
Hilton (accepted 0 0! 





For Croydon Cemetery. Mr. Baldwin Latham, engi- 





neer :— 
PBB ORS: ys scsceucepassanss ugassankenl ooo £2,032, 0 O 
Dickinson & Oliver .............sc008 2,140 0 0 
Anderson & Dunmore............... 1,788 0 0 
CO18.. sess sabi paveascacsneweess erm ek 
UU osc ccncessceshusekenondoreaensans . 1,515 0 0 





For rebuilding premises, No. 19, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. Mr, Dudley, architect :— 







OE: ais ssddenvdivassvesassose esitetsanss £1,352 0 0 
WR GUICIID cea sanensaescasecasecseesseseunts . 1,324 0 0 
BEOCHIOY coccccesescoscaserséaspesssasate « 1,285 0 0 
lS ETS MS 1,261 0 0 
Tarrel ..ccccssese suuascatsecsesasueers oss 1,947 0 0 
Blackman & Morley 4......s..e0006 1,223 0 0 
BSEMOIS ..scscinsssencsscennscesaeeeanespaes 1,196 0 0 
Scrivener & White ..............006 . 1,194 0 0 
Snowball........... Wiceabccgiadseunceeess 1,157 0 O 
Gillitgoy..scsseuicescencas ee . Lee 6 
Basham, Brothers ...........06 vs. LES (0 6 
Ec ctacsccncecs nea ae is amar .. 1,100 0 0 
Perry . 1,024 0 0 
Gough.. 991 0 0 
Hurst .. 987 0 0 





For villa residence, Waverley-street, Nottingham, for 
Mr, J. A. Howitt. Mr. J. Collyer, architect :— 


MARAT «cos ticielacsisesesss eke aes £1,238 0 0 
Pim rIOSG GAG Os csiccessivacsscansseuse « an0.- 0: 0 
UOT -cccscasauseees cicdeasucsunanteuin . 2,200 0 0 
NIVAIOEL css 6ss0ssscehcesiecsesssessncsevan, 23 0) 4 
Curtis ... se 1,205 O 0 
Bell & Son oon ee BO 
Barker..... « 22-0 0 
TRMLOEE - ccciesnssinevenscaseson eaaeumeds 1,169 0 0 
Blim (accepted).......cccccssssseeres 1,125 0 0 





For house at Lenton, for Mr. J. Thorpe. Mr, J. 
Collyer, architect :— 


eocoococo 








For house and business premises, Park-row, and Derby 
road, for Mr. Bellaby, dentist. Mr. J. Collyer, archi 
tect :-— 

OUR WINE occcsicaicccdssveccescacedtess ence O 
MOTOROW saadsscacesthactcasenessecs sceaens, 1000.0 
NAN occas sep chaderacasnnscnaatces snsde . 1,067 10 
DEMTTIONG Te OO s.csecisciassuccssaxescss 25000 (OC 
Attenborrow ........606 Seeesaeseoesoaee 1,040 19 
Underwood . 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





Marshall (accepted) ; é 0 





For alterations and additions for warehouses at Bed- 
ford-street, Covent Garden, for Mr. F. Dangerfield, Mr. 
A. Cross, architect. Quantities furnished :— 


Patman & Fotheringham ......... £3,168 0 0 
ONS SGI <a ccsscccceeessscedecéexes 2,978 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers _ .....ccccscoscsee ove Speen OK@ 
Newman & Mann ......... séacsmne See. 2G 
Clemence ....... easktvsegheoesake sori. ee OF o 
Howard & Co. ..... aeindeanvacadipan . 2,647 0 0 





For alterations and additions to warehouse at Bedford- 
street, Covent Garden, for Mr. C. Hodgson. Mr. A- 
Cross, architect. Quantities furnished :— 


Newman & Mann...... eapacasaubasast £1,235 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 1,228 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers ........0 aces . 1,147 0 0 
CON EE ncdanscsackecc EAE RO ~ dgkae 0 0 
REGWEEU Oe OCs sésincscvaccliscouvncsece 1,036 0 0 
OlEMENOS iiss ciscsdicticickiedeeiee, "SSR ORO 
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For addition at No. 38, Bedford-street, Covent Garden, 


for Mr. W. Berrall, Mr. A. Cross, architect :— 











Thompson £220 10 O 
Clemence 213 0 0 
PLOWGEG. ccoccesesscescesvesscssssceernssse «=. 1 OOO 





Srr,—Allow us to state that our tender for works at 
Lewisham, a3 appeared in your issue of the 8th, did not 
include the works at Catford Bridge, and that there was 
nothing stated in the specification about that portion of 
the contract; therefore our tender was so much lower 
than any other,—J. & J. Haynes, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. ©. T. (a notice was in type),—G. P. (declined with thanks).— 
D. B. (plans not yet received).—G. T. (we believe it to bea good 
material). —J. P.8.—C.L. EF. — F. W.M.—R. P. N.—K, L. Mi— 
F.zZ.—J. F.—J. H. H. —C._F. — W. B. & Co. — J. J.—J. W.—B.— 
Gg. 3.—-@. T.—A. G. H.— A. E. 0. — J. W. N. — L, & M.— RB, WLS. 
w.p.@—J.T.—J.M.—C, H.G.—Sir J. W.—J. C.—C, H, 8,— 
B. P. W.—A. C.—C. F. H.—Mr. N. 

Newspapers, whea sent, should be marked. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TEstI- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copixzs 
onLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o’clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

6a NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
** Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


Just Published, price 3s, 
HE REPORT of the SEWAGE COM- 
MITTEE of the TOTTENHAM LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH 
on the DISPOSAL of the SEWAGE of their District. 
Edited by P. P. MARSHALL, C E. Surveyor to the Board. 
FB, & F. N, SPON, 48, Charing-cross, 


‘ al 
NCIENT IRISH ARCHITECLURE. 
Now ready, price 12s. 6d. 

A SERIES of TEN PLATES, 17 inches by 13} inches, with Six 
Photographs, and Descriptive Letterpress, illust.ating ARDFERT 
CATHEDRAL, Cc. KERKY. 

Will shortly be published, 

A SERIES of EIGHT PLATES, 123 inches by 10 inches, Photo- 
Lithographed from the Author’s Drawings, with Four Photographs- 
aud Descript ve Letterpress of the interesting CHURCH at Kin MAL 
KEDAR., near Dingle. Price 84. 

A SERIES of SIX PLATES, 12} inches bv 10 inches, and Three 
Photog: aphe, illustrating the Aucienat CHURCH of TEMPLENAHOE, 
AR F&RT. P-ice 6a. 

‘hese Works are prepared from Drawings for which the Author 
received a Medal of Merit from the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, May, 1870. 

The number of copies being limited, those desirous of subscribing 
are requested to send the'r nawes to the Author, 

ARTHUR HILL, B.B. A.B.1.B.A. 22, George’s-street, Cork. 


CONTINUATION of DR. PERCY’S WORK on METALLURGY. 
Now ready, with numerous Illustration, 8vo, 30s. 


HE METALLURGY of LEAD, including 


Desilverisation and Cupellation. 
By JOHN PERCY, M.D. F.R.S. Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal 
Scho l of Mins, 
To be followed by— 

Vol, IV.—GOLD, SILVER, and MERCURY. 

Vol. V.—PLA+INUM, IN, NICKEL, COBALT, ANTIMONY, 
BISMOULH, ARSE +IC, and other Metals. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-s'r<et, 














‘DARTNERSHIP.—To ARCHITECTS.— 

WANTED, a Gentleman with a small capital to join ano her 
in purchasing aud carrying on an ARCHITECLURAL PRACLICE 
in a provincial towu.—Address, A, O. Post-office, Chelmsford, 


ARTNER WANTED, in a_ lucrative 


business in Bristol, which has been established nearly forty 
years. Oue who hasa kuowledge of the building trade preferred. 
With thorongh business habits, energetic, and persevering. Capital 
required 5002. None but principals need apply.—Address, 264, 
Otfice of “* The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


ESIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH 


SKETCHES or otherwise, in the best manner. Per- 
spectives diawn and etched, or tinted. Quantities, billing, and 
abstracting with accuracy. Terms moderate.—Address, Mr, MYERS 
TAVUOR. 19 Thavies-inn, Holborn, 


OROUGH of BARROW-IN-FURNESS, 


LANCASAHIRE.—The Town Council of this Borough require 
the i jiate SERVICES of a g ntleman thoroughly qualified to 

















SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom will be supplied with THE BuinpER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 


Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











[ADVERTISEMENT. | 


BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTI- 
FICATE, — Transtation. — “* We, the under- 
signed, at the request of Messrs. James C. 
Thompson & Co., certify that the IRON SAFES 
of Messrs. CHUBB & SON, London, of which 
these gentlemen are Agents, were exposed for 
several hours to the Fire that took place in the 
Offices of the National Government on the even- 
ing of the 26th instant; that in our presence 
they were easily opened with their respective 
keys ; that the moneys and important documents 
they contained were found in perfect order ; and 
that these Safes are now in use in the National 
Treasury Office.—Buenos Ayres, July 31st, 1867. 

(Signed) J. M. Draco, 

Treasurer of the National Government, 
Jose Tomas RojJo. 
Juan M. ALVAREZ, 

A true Copy.—A. M. Bett.” 

A large assortment of these SAFES may be in- 
spected at CHUBB & SON’S, Makers to the 
Queen and the Bank of England, 57, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London; 68, Cross-street, Man- 
chester ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; and Horsley- 
fields, Wolverhampton. 


act as BOROUGH SURVEYOR, The gentleman elected will be 
required to give his entire time to the duties of the office, and will 
not be allowed to engage in or take any other office, occupation, or 
employment, lturther particulars may be ovtained of the Town 
Clerk, Ajl applications fur the office, with testimonials as to 
efficiency, must be addressed to “ The Chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee,” and sent to this Office on or before the 25th OCLOBER iust, 
in an envelope marked “ Application for surveyor’s Office.” 
WM, THOS, MAN. LARK, Town Clerk, 
Town Clerk’s Office, Barrow-in-Furness, Ov:ober 12, 1870. 


OUNTY SURVEYORSHIPS 


{IRELAND.) — Au open COMPETITION for the COUNTY 
SURVLYORSHIP of Westmeath, with a maximum salary of 4000. 
wii! be held in Dublin, in NOVEMBBRK next. The examination 
will extend over the four or five days commencing with November 
8th, and the five days commencing with November 220d, and will be 
in the following branches of knowledge :— 


PART I. 


Ma'hematics, including Geometry, Trigonometry, Algebra, 
Differential aud Imtegral Calculus, and Geometri-_al 
Optics... ....--crccceee dviee éeacesecncrcdcececat-sqsvececes S00 

Mechanical Philosophy, including Statics and Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, Pneumatics, aud Heat 





Maximum 
of Marks, 





regarded as a Soarce of Power.......0-cceccecsscesssees 100 
Experimental science, including Inorganic Caemistry, 
Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism . secdegecas “200 





Geology and Mimoralogy..... cccccccecocesisesciceccceccee 40 
No Candidate will’ be eligible wao does notshow some proficiency 
under cne at least of the neads included in Pari I. 
PART II. 


Strength and other Properties of Materials, and the Calcu 


Maximum 
of Marks, 





Tativts of BGPMM 0 .cc.00ccccnccceccccedce ecoee 100 
(A). RaiJway and Canal Engineering ......... -..seese0e 140 
(B). Maine Eogineering, including Haabour, Dock, Sea, 

aud Reclamation Works .......ccsccsecceccecsceee 140 
(C). Hydraulic Engineering, including Water Supply, 

SOC, OE TIES 05 cc ccesssnn esse cxeecssecses 140 
(D). Coun:y Works, inc'uising Architecture, Roads, Drain- 

age, ANd River Works ......ccccccseccrescccccssecs 140 





1,000 

*,* Each of the groups lettered A, B, C, D, to include designs, 
estimates, :pecifications, and the mechanical contrivances connected 
with it; aud caudidates will be required to show that they have 
been engaged in the practice of their fessi on adequate works 
for a sufficient time, or have had in some other way satisfactory 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the practice uf their pro- 
fexsion in some one of the branches thus indicated. Persons wishing 
to compete shou!'d forward, not later than OCTOBER 4lst, evideuce 
of their age (which must ba between 26 and 40) and profes-ional 
train'pg, to ‘‘ The Secretary, Civil Service Commissiov, Cannon-row, 
London, 8.W.” Such furtuer inquiries as may be necessary will be 
made by the Civil service Commissioners wi h regard to the age of 
cancidates, and al-o as to their health and character, 

Dublin Casti+, 4th October, 1870. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IDDELL’S ELEMENTS of HAND- 


RAILING, together with the CARPENTER and JOINER, by 
= —_— Author, complete. In one handsome 4tv volume. Price, 

. cloth, 

“If werkmen arc * intelligent, most of them, with ‘such in- 
struction as Mr. R ‘ook affords, may becume good staircase 
and general hands. . . . ..@ can cordially and safely recommend 
the work to the sober attention of the building mechanics of this 
country. To one and all it will be found most useful ”— Builder, 

Edinburgh : THOMAS C. JACK. London: SIMPKIN & CO. 


* WORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
HOMES.” 


The new and illustrated edition of “ The Dwellings of the Labour- 
ing Classes,” by HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. F.8.A. (author of ** Home 
Reform,” and “ The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes ”) 
will be found a summary of the efforts at home and abroad to 
secure ‘Healthy Homes” for working men and women, 

A most valuable handbook.”— Builder. 

To be had at tne Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes, 21, Exeter Hall, Strand, Price 7s, Aiso 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on shect, with Specifications, &c. 


In crown 8yvo, with 150 Woudeuts, Price lus. 6d. cloth. 


RKRUDIMENTAKY MANUAL of 


ARCHITECTURE : being a Concise History and Explanation 
of the principal Styles of European Architecture, Ancient, Mediseval, 
and Renaissauce ; with their chief Variations described and illus- 
trated. To which is appended a Giossary of Technical Terms, 

& By THOMAS mILCHELL, Author of “ Tne Stepping-st one to 
Ati ‘ Archivecture,” 
- London; LONGMANS, GREKN, & CO, Paternoster-row. 











Architect.—Address, stating particulars of the lad’s tastes and 
acquirements, to A. Z, Waters’s Library, Westb.urcne-grove, Bays- 
wat-r, W. 


A= PUPIL WANTED, bya City 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


COMFORTABLE and Christian Home 

is offered by an Architect of many years’ experience to a 
SLUDENT in the protession, where he would have the advantage of. 
pertonal instruction and advice.— For terms and particulars, 
addres’, ARCHITECD, care of Mr, Bolton, 101, Park-street, Camden- 
town, N.W. 


MPROVER WANTED.—Apply by letter 


only, to SEARLE & SON, Architects, 4, Bloomsbury-p lace, W.C. 








TO BUILD*kS AND ENGINEERS, 
* ;. 2S e 
UNIOR CLEKK.—WANTED, in a City 
Offic), an active and iutelligent Y ung Man, accustomed to 
cust price and general acc unts.— Apply personally at 30, Coal 
Exchange, Thames-street, E.C. 


ESIDENT PUPIL.—A CIVIL ENGI. 

NEER, residing near Loudon, has a VACANCY for a RESI- 

DENT PUPIL, who will have the opportunity of acquiring a prac- 

tical knowledge of drainage and sanitary werk, road-making, sur- 

veying, levelling, &c, Mr, Phillips, of Swansea, is requested to 
communicate aiddress,— Address, 3. E. Offise of “ The Builder.” 


T. MARYLEBONE CEMETERY.— 


SUPERINTENDENT. —Notice is hereby given that the Burial 
Board will meet .n the Board-room of the Court House, Marylebone- 
lane, on the 25th day of OCTOBER instant, at ELEVEN o’clock ia 
the forenoon, to consider APPLICATIONS from persons desirous of 
becoming candidates for the Appointment of SUPERINTENDENT 
to the St. Marylebone Cemetery, situate at East-end, Finchley, at 
which time applicants must attend personally, The salary will be 
1002. with id fhe applicant must be a married man, not 
less than 30 nor more than 45 years of age, accustomed to drainage 
and the laying out of grounds. He must understand gardening, be 
a good correspondent, and competent to take the general manage- 
nent of acemetery. Applications,in the handwriting of the can- 
didates, with testi ials as to ch and experience. also state- 
ment of previous occupation, to be forwarded to the Clerk to the 
Board (of whom personal ieguiries may be made as to the duties) on 
or before SATURDAY, the 22ad day of OCTOBER. A personal 
canvas of the members of the Board is strictly interdicted.—By 
order, Ww, E. GREENWELL, Clerk to the Board. 

Court House, October 7th, 1870. 


NDER SALESMAN in a CABINET 


FIRM.—The Advertiser, having gained a practical know- 
ledge of the trade (vy several years’ experience in the factories of 
the best London firms), desires a SITUATION asabove. Salary not 
80 much an object at present as a prospect of attaining to a better 
position ultimately. —Address, 234, Oifice of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, a competent Man to act as 

ASSISTANT INSPECLOR of NUISANCES to the Bromley 
Local Board. One having experience in surveying and sewer work 
wiil be preferred. None need apply whose character will not bear 
the strictest investigation. Applications in the handwriting of the 
candidate will be received at any time up to the 22ad of OCTOBER, 
Personal applications wiil not on avy account be entertained.— 

— to the Sanitary Inspector, Local Board’s Offices, Bromley, 

Kent. 


WANTED, by a London Firm of Builders 


and Contractors, a thoroughly competent YARD FORE- 
MAN. No others need apply.—Address, with full particulars as to 
age, wages required, last situation, and references, to X. Y. Z at 
Messrs. Stacey Bros. 169, Sh reditch, E 0. 


ANTED, an experienced practical Man, 

competent to MANAGE PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS in 

Treland.—Apply to B. P. C. care of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 85, 
Mid Abbey-street, Dublin. 


WANTED, a CAPITALIST to INVEST 


3.0002. in a MANUFACTURING BUSINESS, carried on 
under Letters Patent, for which a fifth share will be given. The 
business is very remunerative, and every information will be given 
by applying (by letter) to C. OC. care of H. A. Loveit, esq. Solicitor, 
48, King William-street, London Bridge. 


ANTED, a Young Man to WORK one 

of Furnea’s PLANING and MOULDING MACHINES, 

Must be able to alter and sharpen cutters, and keep machine in 

order. One who is used to the joinery trade and able to sharpen 

saws preferred.— apply, stating wages and where last employed, to 
A. HOBSON, Post -office, Dunstable, Beds. 


W ANTED, by a Firm in the Iron Trade, a 

TRAVELLER, with good address, to solicit orders from 
Architects, Bu lders, &. Must be able to make rough drawings, 
take particulars, &c.—Apply, stating age, qualifications. and salary 
expected? to T. T. care of Dewick & Sons, 46, Barbican, E.C. 



































TO GENERAL SMITHS. 


W ANTED, an experienced FOREMAN. 


Must thoroughly understand the general work of an iron- 
monger’s smith’s shop, in all its branches.—Apply,by letter oaly, to 
R. H. & J. PEARSON, 1451, High-street, Notting-bill. 





TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


W ANTED, an experienced GENERAL 

FOREMAN (Joiner by trade) for a job in South Wales.— 
Apply, stating age, terms, aod references, ts) JOHN EVERAL, 
Builder, Mslvero. 


TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. 


ANTED, a first-class ARCHITEC- 


TURAL DRAUGHTSMAN.—Apply, with full particulars, 
to ANDREWS, SON, & PEPPER, Architects, Bradford, Yerksh re. 


ANTED, a Young Man, who has takena 

School of Design Certificate, and who desires to devote him- 

self to Mosaic Decoratiou and Designing.—App'y, by letter, with full 

particulars, to R, L. care of Post-ollics, Upper Kennington-lane, 
Vauxhall, 8,E. 


ANTED, immediately, 2a WORKING 

SHOP-FOREMAN of JOINER2, accustomed to machinery. 

One from the Midland Counties preferred. First-class reference as 

to character and quulification. —Address, stating age and wages re- 
quired, to JOHN DAKIN, Frogmocton House, Lichfield, 


ANTED, 2 WORKING SHOP-FORE- 

MAN of JOiNERS, Must thoroughly understand the 

management of men aud coavering timber.—Apply, statiag wages 
and references, to J, L. Post-office, Wolverhampton, 

















TO PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 


ANTED, immediately,a good PLUMBER 
or Plumber and Gusfitter preferred. Constant place.— 
Address, stating age and weges required, to H. NEALE, Piumber, 
&c. Salisbury, Wilts. 


ANTED, immediately, a SHOP FORE- 
MAN. Must te thoroughly well up, energetic, and if 
acquainted with pie:ework prices will be prefer.ed.— Address, 
stating full particulars and wages requircd, to No. 223, Olfica of “ Lhe 
Builder.” 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a Quantity of JUINERS’ WORK, by Contract, Labour only, 
or a Sitvation as Shop or Out-dcor Foreman. God references.— 
Addrets, G. B. 9, Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, 8.E. 











“TO ESTATE HOLDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as a CARPENTER, to do the Repairs of a few Houses, 

and to Collect the Rents of same if required. Can give good security. 

Wages 262. per week.—Apply by letter t» T. P. No. 133, Goldsmith’s- 
row, Hackney-read. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. ? 
HE Corporation of blackburn desire to 
r-tain the SERVICES of a CIVIL ENGINEER, competent to 
undertake the preparation of the needful surveys, pisus, detatis, &c. 
and to superin tend the Construction of the Main Outfsil Sewer, and 
Works connected therewith. Further psrticulia s and information 
may be had on app.ication to FREUVK. SMITH, Esq. Bor-ugh 
Engineer, Bla‘kpura,—App!ications must be addressed to CHAS, 
G. H. BECK, Esq. 2ows Clerk, Blackburn, on or before SATUR- 
DAY, the i2th duy of NOVEMBER next. —By order, 
CHAS. G. H, BECK, Town Clerk, 
Town-hall, Blackburn, 19th October, 1870. 





TO ,bUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, a SifUATION as BUILD- 
ER’S FOREMAN, or otherwise. Is practicslly acyusinted 
wiih all brauches. (an prepare piaus, estimate, and measure, and 
has a good knowledge of quautitiex. First-class references. —Addre:s, 
A. B..69, Edgeware-road, W. 


ANTED, by a first-class BELL- 

HANGER, GASF!:TTIER, and LOCK-MITH, a SITUATION, 
Used to mansiors and jobbing. Aged 30, Country preferred.— 
Address, 238, Office of “ The Builder.” 





ap eee 


cog ee 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Ocr. 22, 1870. 











ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a respect- 

able Young Man, asa GENERAL HAND in Jobbing Work. 

as Plumber, Giazier, Painter, and Zincworker. Is able, and will 

make himself generally ucefu! in tha general line of jabbing work, 

or anv'hing elee required. Wages 25°. per week.—Address, 8. H 
72, Milton-s*reet, Dorset-equare, N W 


TO BUILDERS. &c., 


ANTED, by «a practical and energetic 

Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as OUT-DOOR or SHOP 

FOREMAN. Thoroughly understands drawings, setting-out work, 

and the ma»agement of men. God references. Aged 38 —Address, 
H. J. 8, Wharton-street, L'oyd-square, Clerkenwe'l. 


TO AR HITRCTS. 
W ANTED, by a first-rate GOTHIC 
DRAUGHTSMAN. a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has a thorough 
knowledge of Perspective. First-class references.—Address, H. I. G. 
30, Clipstone -stree*, Fitz oy-square, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by 2 PLUMBER, Hot-water 
and Bath Hand, a SITUATION. Good at painting and 
—- Address, J, M. 4, Upper Rathbone-place, Middlesex 
ospital. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who is a 

good PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB. Can do plain 

zine-work.—Addretrs W.C. Plumber, 16, Prince of Wales-crescent, 
Kentish-town, Lon ton 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


7 ANTED, by a respectable Young Man. 
aged 21, a SITUATION as IMPROVER to the PLUMBING. 
Address, T. W. C. Post-office, S immartown, Oxford, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL 

FOREMAN. Has had mapy years’ experience on first-class works, 

measuring, &«.—Addrees, . K. care of Mr, Waghorn, 10, 
Vinegar-yard, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENFRAL FOREMAN or WORKING FOREMAN of CAR- 

PENTERS and JOINERS. Good reference: to ability, &c.—Address, 
8. TI. Mr. Pierce, Stationer, Windsor, Berks. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHER! 


ANTED, byan experienced DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, EMPLOYMEN!. Accustomed to prepare fit i-hed, 
working, an‘ detail drawings, to design, j§c. and is well up incon- 
struction, h.ving carried into execution acme of his own desigus,— 
Address, WALTER BROWNE, Oakleigh Park, Whetstone, N. 





























TO BUILDERS AND PLUMRERS, 


ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 

SITUATION or JOB. Well up in all branches of the trade, 

having had several years’ experience. Aged 49.—Address, 286, Office 
of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENER‘L FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of aJob. Car- 

— Good references,— Address, KE. J. 16, Yo:k-street, Covent- 
garden. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a handy, 


steady Man. Understands the painting avd glazing. No 
objection to anything else. Wager, 18s. per week.—Address, A. B. 
care of Mrs. M-jor, New Hampton, Middlesex. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of a Job, Car- 
penter by trade, Town or country. Good reference. — Address, 
F. R. 15, Denbi, h-terrace North, Battersea S.W. 


5 

ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, &. in a BUILDKR’S or other 

Office. Thoroughly acquaivted with the ordinary duties, having 

had preveral years’ experience both in the above and heating. 

References to present employer.—Addiess, A. B. Post-office, 
Foubert’s-place, Regent-street, W. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATOR“, AND OTHERS 
ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 
TION, as good WRITER, GRAINER, and GENERAL 
DECORATOR, one who could carry out avy design or job through- 
out, Willing to fill up time at plain painter’s work, paperbanging, 
= Ro ood references,—Address, A, B, 20, Grant-road, Clapham 
anction. 














TO FLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION asan IMPROVER. Has served some yeaisin a thop. 
Address, 280, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION, First-class general draughtsman, good knowledge 
of perspective, details, quantities, measuring up work, &c.; also 
land survevirg. Very good refererces from pre-ent and former em- 
ployers. No objection to go abroad, or wou'd preps 4r.wngs, &c. 
at own residence at moderate charg-s.—Addres , ARVHIILECT, 
Post-cffice, Norfulk-terrace, Bayswater, London. 








TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERsg, &c. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as IMPROVER to the above. Wiiling to fill up time 
at painting and glazing.—Address, C. T. 11, Ranelagh-road, West- 
boune-equare, W. 


ANTED, by a Young Architect, an 

ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT. Is well up in office routine, 
surveying, plans, detail drawings, &c. Salary not so much anu olj+ct 
as ¢mpleyment in a first-class office.—Address, J. E.T, Biomley 
House, Nottingham, 


TO ARCHITKCTS, BUILDERS, AN» OTHERS. 
~ rn rl 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN cr otherwise, by a Young Man, 
aged 34, acquainted with superintending a jubbing buriness, pre- 
paring plans and details, estimating, measuring up, keeping 
accounts, &. Reference to present employer.— Address, A. B. 
8, Forstun-street, Lord on, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURV&YORS, 
. x ? 
ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 
ASSISTANT, who is competent to prepare working, detail, 
and perspective drawings, well versed in courtiuction, &. Kight 
—_ and a half experience. Goud references.—Addiess, 8. E, 48, 
‘oley street, Po:tiand-place, W. 














TO ARCHITECTS, &, 


WANTED, by the Advertiser (a neat and 


quick DRAUGHTSMAN), a RE-ENGAGEMENT in au 
Architect's uffice, temporary or otherwise.—Address, W. D. care of 
Mr. Durbam, 103, Manor-street, Chelsea, 8.W, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


“ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, tem- 


porary or otherwise, by the Advertiser. Is a good araughts 
man; well up in details and construction, taking out quancities, 
measuripg up works, estimating, book-keeping, &c. Six years’ refer- 
ence to last employer. Aged 37,—Address, K. A 63, Ernest-stree , 
Alba. y-street, Regent’s Park, 








W ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 

FOREMAN of BRICKFIELD, or Con'ract to Dig, Make, 
and Burr. Good reference —Add-ess, G. R. B. care of Mr. Taylor‘ 
Cotton Estate Office, B»w Common, London. 





10 BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as 


CARPENTER and JOINER, by a Young Man of sober habite. 
Aged 26. Accustomed toj »bbi'g. A non-society man. and can be 
well recommended.—A ‘dress, G. F. 24, Farrinzdon-street, City. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENTS as SHOP FUREMAN. Town or country. 
Well up in setting ont. Good r ference. Wages m derate.—Address , 
G. T. 16, Milémay-street, Balls Pond, [slingtoa. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

BUILDER’S FOREMAN, or to Svperintend Works, Has 

had several years’ experience in the above capacity and in the dif- 

ferent branches of building. Cai prepare drawings, measure up 

work, take off quantities and estimate. Carpenter and jiner by 

ne Good referencer.—Address, T. J. Wycombe-road, Marlow, 
ucks, 











T? MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH HAND. Town 
or country. Good references can he had.—Ad tires, A. C. 12, Bslham- 
street, Kempton-road, Camberwell Park, 8.E. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser. aged 36, wishes to meet 


_ with a permanent ENGAGEMENT, or Job as Piumber, Hag 
had charge of heavy an! imp»rtant jobs, both in Town and country, 
Is experienced ‘n all its branches, including bath, pamp, closet, ang 
outsiue wrk. Good reference .—Addrcas, A. B. 1, Speacer-strest 
Bridge-road, Battersea, S.W. ? 


é TO ARCHITECTS. 
(HE Advertiser, who can be strongly re- 


commended, seeks an ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT, 
Address, E. N. 8. care of Mesers, Knight & Co, F.eet-street, London, 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE.—A Sur. 


veyor of great experience in Measuring, Estimating, and 
Quantities, will be glat to give TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE, 
Has bad great practical «experience iu taking and arranging extras and 
omissions. Woul4 undertake the books ant accounts of a Builder, 
Address, SURVEYOR, 11, Duke-street, Portlan i-place, L mdoa, W, 





a, 








———. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c 


QITUATION WANTED, by a practically 


experienced Man. Thoroughly understand: taking ont 
quantities, drawings, specifications, estimates, and prime cost, 
Good ac:ountant, and the highest vestimoniale. Salary, 21. 23,—Ad- 
dress, W. 105, Caledoni.n-road, N. 


CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE.—The 


Advertiser, who has had extensive experience in first-class 
builders’ and surveyors’ offiees, is prepare! to undertaks the 








ANTED, PLASTERING (Labour only), 

by a thororghly practical PLASTERER, town or country. 

cras WORKING FORKMAN of PLASTERBRS.—Adiress, G. A. 3, 
St. John’s-road, South Norwood, S E. 





TO BUI' DERS AND DECORATOR}, 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as PAINTER and PAPRR-HANGER. Town or 
country. Constanev preferred.—Ad lress, J. H. 8, Caledonia-terrace, 
Cook’s-grounds, Chelsea, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS. HOUSE DECORATOR?, HOUSE AGENTS, &e. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 30, a 
RF-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of a 
Busines, Well upin measuring, &c. Good experience in writing, 
graining, and decerating. F.rst-class testimonials from the West- 
end. Specimens of workmanship can be shown.—Address, F. B. 
20, Caledonia-terrace, King’s road, Chelsea. 


TO PRICK AND TILE MAKERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as 

MANAGER. or YARD,FOREWAN, by a tho oughly practical 
Man, of many year+’ exnerienc’, or would be willing to invest 5002. 
with a view to PARTNERSHIP.—Address, B. B. Pust-office, High- 
street, Tunbridge Wells. 


TO BUILTEES AND CONTR ACTORS, 


W ANTED, PLASTERING (piece-work), 

by a practical Man, and well experienced in taking plas- 
tering to any amount. Town or country. Labour only.—Address, 
254, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


W ANTED., by a practical JOINER, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT ai WORKING SH°P FOREMAN of 

JOINERS, or to Take Charge of a Job. Age 35. Undeniable 

referencee.—Address, A. R. No. 30, Netley-street, Hampstead road. 














MFASUREMENT of WORK or the Prepara ion of Deaw ngs and 
Bills of Quantities, at his own or other offices, on modera’e terns, 
Address, 275, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE rendered 


£ by the Advertiser, of many years’ experience,—Adiress, 
289, Office of ** The Builder.” 


OREMAN of MASONS.—WANTED, 2 

RE-ENG AGEMENT as the above, ornamental or public. Town 

or country Good references.— Address, A. B. 131, ,Lupus-street, 
Pimlico, 8.W. 


}}MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a good 
Bd CARPENTER and JOINER 51 will ba given by the Adver. 
tieer to any one procuring bim a good job. In confidence, address, 
No. 272, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTH 4RS, 


A YOUNG Man, 27, seeks an KNGAGE- 

MENT, Can take out quantities, bill. and abstract ; trace 
accurat- ly, with a knowledge of drawing; keep p ime cost and 
other accounte.—Address, A. 8. Furnival’s-ina-placs, H bora, &.C. 

















TO ARCHITECTS. 


A GOOD and expeditious DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, who is perfectly capable of get‘ing up working and 
fi.ished drawings, perspectives, &, is a good colourist, and un- 
derstands the routine of an office, is desirous of meeting with an 
ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate.—Address, C, R. 22, Wharton- 
street, W.C. 


N ESTIMATING and MEASURING 
CLERK, thorough!y qualified, great practical experience, an@ 

used to extensive works, requiresan ENGAGEME.T. Well versed 
in ts, and the duties of a Builder’s and Contractor’s Office. 








ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP 


FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as General Foremin.: The 
Adverti:er was for some time f. ntoa facturing j iner in 
London. No otj-+ction to the country.—Address, A. B, 64, High- 
street, Portland-town, N.W. 


\ ANTED, by a practical Young Man, 

aced 21, a SITUATION as CARPENTER and JOINER. 
Waves not +o much an object ss a comtant situation.—Address, 
H. H. 275, New Kent-roid. 8. BE. 


TO PLUMBER3, BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a PAINTER and 

GLAZIER, EMPLOYMENT as IMPROVER to the 
PLUMBING for Six Months. No» objection to fill up tims at paint- 
ing. Wages. 15s. per week.—Addre:s, C. J. 26, Hanover-place, 
Kennington Park-road, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR. 


ANTED, by a practical CARPENTER 


and JOINER, PIECE-WORK, In or Outside Work, or 
Fixing.—Address, T. W. 58, Union-street, St. Paucras, N. W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a practical London OUT- 

DOOR FORE MAN,«a RE-ENGAGEMENT,. Carpenter and 

Joiner by trade. Good testimonials from London builders. Aged 
35. Town or country.— Address, T. 3, Hill-sireet, Finsbury. 


TO BUILDER#, &c, 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


BUILDER’S CLERK. Aged 25. Has served some time at 
the practical part, used to measure up work, quick at fi,ures, used 
to office routine, and good draneh’smap. First-cla:s personal refer- 
encer.— Address, 8. N. B. 58, Albany street, Regent’s Park. N W. 


TO BUILDERS AND MASTER PAINTERS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 

experienced Man, aged 37, as PAINTER and GLAZIER. 

Can turn his hand to pap:r hangiog, if reyaire?. Wages 25s. per 
week. —Addres, C. B. 162, Weedin, tou-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 


























TO BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 

MAN of CARPANTERS, or to SUPERINTEND GENERAL 
WORKS, by a thoroughly practical Man Town orcountry. Good 
references can be givep.—Adiress, A. B. 42, Moray-road East, 
Finsbury-park, Holloway, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND TIMBER MFRCHANTS. 


HE Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEMENT 

wi htheabove. Hasathorough knowledge of building con- 

struction and is a good judge of Timer. Any capacity.—Adiress, 
288, Post-. flice. Piaxtol, sevenoaks. 


TO BUILD :RS, &c. . 
HE Advertiser wishes for an ENGAGE- 
_ MENT, eitheras SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Has had 
gool experience in the management of all branches of the building 
trace. A carpenter by trade.—Address, J, E. £6, Glyu-street, Vaux - 
ha ]-gardena, 











TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, & +. 


f I ‘HE Advertiser, aged 49, who has for. 

sixteen years had the charge of railway contractors’ beoks, 
wi:hes an ENGAGEMENT, either 1or whole time or for four days 
per week. First-class references. Se:ucity, if required. —Addiesr, 
PKRStVERANCE, *t Deacon’s, Leadenhall-street. 


TO ARCHITECrs AND BUILDKER2, 
HE Advertiser desires EVENING EM- 


PLOYMENT. Good draughtsman. Quantities and accounts. 
Apply, A. B 6, Kuck-street, Camden-town, N.W. 








‘THE Advertiser, who understands Levelling, 


Surveying, Preparing Drawings, &c. desires a SITUATION, 





Small salary for a permauency.—Address, KORTUNE, care of Mr. 
Cha qman, Win, field, near Alfreton, Derbyshire, 


First-c'ass testimonia's and r ferences.—Address, M. F, 14, Clarenuce- 
street, Islington, N. 


S CHAINLEADER, or to take the Level 

Staff. EMPLOYMENT WANTED, by a stesdy intellizent 

Man, who has had several years’ experience. Half a crowa per day. 
Address, R. W. W. Post-office, 166, Fulham-road, 3, W. 


YOUNG MAN, who has served an Arti- 


cleship of three years under a London Surveyor, and who has 
tiuce had charge of various works connected with drainage, wishes 
t» enter into aa ENGAGEM ‘NT, for a stated perioi, in the office of 
a Civ 1 Enogiveer and Surveyor of good standing, where his sarvices 
would be considered partly equivalent to the additional experience 
he wuld aaa J. C. Mr. Coates’s, High-street, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


CARPENTER and JOINER having 

had ten years’ ex e:ience in London, wishes for a permanent 
SILUATION, either Town or country, Good ; references, —Address, 
226, Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 


YOUNG ARCHITECT, who has prac- 


tised for ths last three years (chiefly church restorations, 
parsonag* and school houses). having no fresh work, wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office.—Address, ARCHITECT, 
48, Albany-street, Regent’s Pa'k, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A FIRST-CLASS general ASSISTANT 

desires a RE ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise, in a 
London office. Terms moderate. —Address, A. C. 1, Duualace-road, 
Lower Clapton. 




















TO ARCHITECTS. 


N ASSISTANT wishes an ENGAGE- 


MENT. General practice.—Address, R, SMITH, care of T. 
Nalder, 53, St. Michael’s-hill, Bristol. 


e wo 
A N experienced ARCHITECT’S ASSIST- 
ANT (marsied) is open toan ENGAGEMENT. For nearly 
two years has been wholly employed, at his own residence, by # 
country architect, to whom reference is permitted. — Addrcss, 
ARCHITECT, 40, Cowper-road, Stoke Newington. 


TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, CONTRACYLORS, &c. 


A THOROUGHLY practical, experienced 

Man, we'l accustomed to specifications, drawings, setting out 
woik, prime cost, and estimating, de-ires a SiTUATION as 
MANAGING CLERK, Casbier, or General Foreman,—Address, W. 
1, Suffolk Villa, Hulmesdale-road, Norwood, 8.K. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT.—A Gentle- 

man (aged 21) seeks an ENGAGEMEN CE xs above at a small 

salary. even years’ experieace in first-c'ass ottives.—Address, 
G. CUTHBERT, 21, Whitehall-place, 8. W. 


DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED, io an 
ENGINEER'S and SURVEYOR’S office. situateina town 
twenty miles from London, State how last employes, salary re- 
quired, &c.—Address, ENGINEER, 39a, King William-street, London. 

















TO DECORATORS, &c. 
COMPETENT GRAINER, MARBLER, 
and WRITER desiresan ENGAGEMENT. Can do plain, 
orpamen al or perspective writing. Terms moderate, No objection 
to fill up time at paintiog.—Address, ©. T. W. 205, Lancaster-road, 
Notting-bill, W. 


5 TO ARCHITECTS. 
A THOROUGHLY competent ASSISTANT 
Fons A ENGAGEMENT.—Ad2diess, L. M. 10, Oakley- 


AN efficient ARCHIfECE and SUR- 


VEYOR’S ASSISTANT is oren to an ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address, 250, Office of “ The Bu.lder.” 











